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School years are the formative period which 
lays the foundation for each student’s ca- 
reer. This training must fulfill the future 
needs of every student. Those destined to 
fill management positions in industry espe- 
cially require the advantages of practical 
shop courses. A thorough knowledge of 
basic processes and methods will help them 


keep pace with rapidly changing techno- 


logical sciences and will play an important 
part in their advancement. 

Highly essential in such training is the 
equipment used. It must be versatile, easy 
to operate, safe, ruggedly constructed, and 
accurate. All these features and more are 
available in South Bend Precision Lathes. 
That is why they have been selected for use 
in most of the better school shops both 
here and abroad. Write for complete infor- 
mation about them...and also the new 
South Bend 14” Drill Presses. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


. SCHOLASTIC CORPORATION AN.- 
NOUNCES WITH REGRET THAT IT 
HAS GIVEN NOTICE OF CANCELLATION 
OF ITS CONTRACT WITH THE AMERICAN 
VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR PUB- 
LICATION OF THE AMERICAN VOCA- 
TIONAL JOURNAL. AFTER PUBLICATION 
OF THE APRIL, 1948, ISSUE THE SCHOLAS- 
TIC CORPORATION WILL CEASE TO BE 
RESPONSIBLE FOR PUBLICATION OF THE 
JOURNAL. A FULL AND COMPLETE STATE- 
MENT OF THE REASONS COMPELLING 
THIS DECISION IS IN THE HANDS OF THE 
OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF THE EXECU- 
TIVE COMMITTEE OF THE AVA. ; 
Publisher of the American Voca- 
tional Journal for the Scholastic 


Corporation, publishers of Scho- 


lastic Magazines for classroom use. 
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Vocational Education Supplements General Education 


VocATIONAL education as a part 
of the great program of American 
education has a peculiar opportu- 
nity and a corresponding respon- 
sibility. At times there has been a 
tendency on the part of some work- 
ing in this area to try to segregate 
themselves and perhaps develop a 
little show of their own. This is a 
> mistake, and if vocational educa- 
Se tion is to meet its responsibility it 
O. H. Day must be as a definite part of the 
‘ program of Americdn education. 
The average public school serves in the field of so-called 
general education in which training is given for the broad 
areas of social and economic living. It develops general 
values which are expected to apply to many general life 
situations. Vocational education has many of these gen- 
eral values, but it has a special value and responsibility 
of serving people at the level of their known and specific 
needs. 

We help to build good citizenship by giving youth 
training which will enable them to develop economic 
stability and they learn good citizenship by learning to 
be good producers. We have the opportunity and the 
responsibility of encouraging the development of whole- 
some habits and attitudes toward work which will inspire 
them to do a good job for the sake of the job as well as 
for the compensation they will earn. We help adults to 
a better position in life by providing the opportunity of 





* 


extending their knowledge and skill in their chosen fields 
of work. Farmers learn to produce more grain, better 
livestock; women learn to develop better homes. Men 
and women learn how to handle the commerce of their 
community better and the mechanic learns how to pro- 
duce better buildings or better machines for human use. 
This is truly educational and will certainly tend to pro- 
duce better citizenship. 

Such activities give us an additional responsibility of 
working in the closest cooperation with the public. Voca- 
tional education and the vocational educators cannot 
ignore the wishes of the public. We are dependent for 
our training specifications on what men and women want 
and need to learn in a specific field or for a definite job. 
This gives us an excellent opportunity to develop strong 
and friendly relations, but at the same time it places on 
us a very heavy responsibility to work in closest cooper- 
ation with that phase of public life which we serve. 
During the war training program we got very Close to 
“our public.” We demonstrated our ability to do a big 
job well and to work with business and industry, agri- 
culture, and the home in an effective and intelligent 
manner. That opportunity is still with us. We must accept 
our full measure of responsibility as a part of the great 
overall program of American education. 
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Elementary student demonstrates 
results of industrial arts work 








Photo by Delmar W. Olson, Kent State University 


Industrial Arts in the Elementary School 


Adequately Trained Teachers Greatest Immediate Problem 


ODAY the idea of industrial arts experiences in 

elementary schools is being accepted with enthus- 
iasm. Some professional leaders are on record in sup- 
port of the philosophy that a major portion of the 
elementary school curriculum should revolve about 
the industrial arts program. Increasingly there is al- 
most universal approval of the point of view that in- 
dustrial arts on the elementary level contributes to a 
sound general education. 

Other aims, purposes, or objectives often stated in- 
clude the following: To develop avocational interests 
through effective utilization of leisure time; to stimu- 
late purposeful planning resulting in greater levels 
of achievement; to develop an appreciation of the 
value of industry to society; to develop habits of in- 
vestigation, experimentation, and creation; to provide 
means by which children may satisfy the urge to 
create and to feel the joy of accomplishment; to de- 
velop appreciation of good workmanship; to develop 
safe work habits; to develop understanding and proper 
use of tools. 

According to A. L. Kingzett in Handcraft as a Part 
of the Activity Program, children find real joy and 
satisfaction in manipulating tools and materials. They 
are happiest when planning and constructing. 
Busy hands are happy hands. 

As early as 1882 manipulative work was introduced 
as part of the grammar school curriculum in Mont- 
clair, New Jersey. It was given to train the hands to 
use tools, and was called manual training. 

In the book, The Industrial Arts in Elementary 
Education, by Winslow and Gomph, published in 1917, 
dissatisfaction was expressed with the narrow concept 
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DEWEY F. BARICH* 


Head of Industrial Arts 
Kent State University, Ohio 


of manual training, manual arts, art work and con- 
struction. These authors presented a new emphasis 
in the elementary school curriculum. They used the 
then modern term industrial arts and their aim was “a 
presentation of the study of industrial processes and 
materials, and all hand work introduced will be chosen 
with a view of giving familiarity with these materials 
and to making cleaner processes through participation 
in activities.” The approach was to be from the stand- 
point of general education. The subject matter was 
to be chosen from the industries most important to 
man, which may be arranged in the following groups: 
Stone, clay, and glass products; metals, machinery, 
and conveyances; wood manufacture; furs, leather, 
and rubber goods; chemicals, oils, and paints; paper 
and paper products; books and printed products; tex- 
tiles and clothing; foods; water, light, and power. 
The handwork recommended is based entirely upon 
the industries studied. The class investigates and col- 
lects information from all available sources. Much 
general material comes through actual contact with 
those engaged in the industry or those who handle its 
products. Reference books, writing to manufacturers 
whose advertisements appear in magazines and news- 
papers also provide information useful to teachers. 
The instructor then can make assignments covering 


*From a speech given at the AVA convention in Los 
Angeles, Calif., December, 1947. : 
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puch topics as: 
how man is affected by it; (2) the evolution of indus- 
try—its heroes of invention; (3) characteristics of the 
product; (4) analysis of the product; (5) materials 


(1) The value of industry to man— 


employed; (6) processes involved; (7) classification 
of processes as skilled and unskilled; (8) healthful- 
ness; (9) hours and wages; (10) training of workers; 
(11) the part played in the industry by mathematics; 
(12) the part played by drawing; (13) references to 
the industry found in literature; (14) the industry 
as depicted in art. 

Industrial arts programs in the elementary school 
can be classified under three general plans. In small 
communities and in small elementary schools, indus- 
trial arts is taught by the classroom teacher who is 
responsible for the entire curriculum. The reason for 
this is economy. In some instances, industrial arts 
supervisory assistance is given by the industrial arts 
teacher in the upper grades. This, however, is the 
exception rather than the rule. The extent to which 
industrial arts is taught in such a situation depends 
on how well the teacher is prepared to carry on the 
work. Generally speaking, teacher preparation in in- 
dustrial arts on the elementary level has lagged be- 
hind that on the secondary level. There are teacher 
training institutions in the country giving this problem 
special consideration. Some require a certain minimum 
number of hours of preparation for all elementary 
teachers. Where the elementary teacher is found to 
be adequately prepared in industrial arts, it is not 
difficult to see evidence of it in all phases of pupil 
activity. A miniature store, post office, fire station, bus. 
train, or main street calls for a wide range of industrial 
arts activities—tools, materials, and plans. 

A study of birds might bring out the need for feed- 
ing stations and bird houses, necessitating considerable 
industrial arts experience. In instances where the 
elementary teacher is not adequately prepared, assist- 
ance has been asked of teacher training institutions 
to provide in-service training. Several universities 
now are engaged in such programs. A staff member, 
through extension courses, meets with elementary 
teachers of several small communities for evening 
classes for several weeks and college credit is granted. 
Classes meet in one of the elementary schools; the 
equipment and materials used by the teachers is the 
same as that used by the elementary pupils. In most 
instances, teachers are very enthusiastic and the re- 
sults are very gratifying. 

Where such teacher training service is not avail- 
able there have been instances where local superin- 
tendents or principals with the assistance of the indus- 
trial arts teacher have conducted their own elementary 
industrial arts program. In some school systems, the 
industrial arts teacher has been given time in his 
schedule to work with the elementary teacher in de- 
veloping her industrial arts activities. There are in- 
stances where Parent-Teacher Associations have 
raised funds so they could buy equipment for elemen- 
tary industrial arts programs. 

Small city and country schools find the itinerant 
industrial arts teacher a successful plan for elemen- 
tary schools. This itinerant teacher assists the regular 
elementary teacher with industrial arts work through 
meetings where methods, projects, and other problems 
are discussed. An itinerant industrial arts teacher 
must have had adequate experience and training in 
this field. 

Larger city systems may employ a third plan which 
calls for a full-time supervisor, a teacher with spe- 
cialized training, and a special room and equipment. 





Cleveland, for example, has 80 elementary schools 
where industrial arts work is taught by teachers spe- 
cially trained in the industrial arts department of 
Western Reserve University. These special teachers 
have 4th, 5th, and 6th grade pupils, but some types 
of industrial arts work is taught in kindergarten, and 
grades 1, 2, and 3. Usually the regular classroom 
teacher gives the work in these grades, however. 

In Cleveland, the room where the industrial arts 
work is carried on resembles a street in a Swiss vil- 
lage. There is a shop or cottage for each activity such 
as woodcraft, decorative art, metalcraft, ceramics, 
painting and decorating and textile crafts. Additional 
crafts are bead craft, linoleum block printing, simple 
plastics, and leather craft. 

Another feature of the Cleveland plan is that the 
work is augmented with a radio handcraft program, 
presented by Station WBOE, the pioneer school station 
in America. These broadcasts are given each week 
to 7,000 youngsters. While the broadcast is going on, 
each school shows slides (usually colored) to assist 
pupils in performing their work. The same slide is 
shown simultaneously in each of the 100 schools. The 
industrial arts work, or elementary handcraft as it 
is called in Cleveland, is closely correlated with art, 
science, arithmetic, English, and social studies. 

This program is the result of an experiment that 
started in 1929 with one craft room in one elementary 
school. The teacher (Mr. Hamburger) is now a city 
supervisor of industrial arts. 

In the Detroit schools the industrial arts supervisory 
staff assumes responsibility for the work beginning 
with the 5th grade level. The program is concerned 
with fundamental skills, attitudes, and habits common 
to many types of industrial arts work. According to 
the Teaching Manual, “the content of the shop work in 
the 5th and 6th grades is based on general industrial 
arts. It has been selected from several activities which 
include working with wood, metal, leather, and plas- 
tics.” 

There are other industrial arts activities that might 
have been included; however, experience has proven 
that training on this level should begin with tools 
most frequently used. A suggested list of instruc- 
tional units include: (1) measure with a rule, (2) 
saw to a line, (3) trace a pattern, (4) drive and draw 
nails, (5) whittle with a knife, (6) apply paint, (7) 
apply wax. 

Typical information topics are illustrated by the 
following: (1) plan a procedure, (2) grades and uses 
of sandpaper, (3) use of brads and nails, (4) lumber, 
(5) recreation and hobby units. 

The Detroit plan calls for a pupil personnel organi- 
zation such as a shop superintendent, foreman, tool 
man, safety engineer, record clerk. Each has specific 
responsibilities for each specific unit. Special consid- 
eration is given to safety education. Home work shops 
are encouraged by giving credit for work done at 
home. The use of salvage materials is stressed. 

A great deal more work should be done in develop- 
ing industrial arts programs in elementary schools. 
Adequate teacher preparation probably heads the list 
of current problems. Acquainting school administra- 
tors and other teachers with the importance of indus- 
trial arts is a continuing problem. The importance 
of good public relations should not be overlooked. 
There is much to be desired in program development 
on the local, state, and national level. This is a phase 
work that could well be given the best attention from 
all in the profession who are interested in developing 
industrial arts. 
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Its Place 


Programs for Youth and Adults 
Should Advance Simultaneously 


FTER a generation of trial and error vocational 

agriculture has not yet found its proper place and 
function in the high schools of the United States. 
“High schools” is used to mean the 4-year or 6-year 
institutions that go by that name, exclusive of the 
adult activities in vocational agriculture which are at- 
tached to them, sometimes by very slender threads. 

One evidence is that approximately half of the high 
schools in rural areas do not teach vocational agricul- 
ture. The newness of the subject and the scarcity of 
teachers has contributed to this situation, but there 
still is some opposition to the entire idea in many com- 
munities on the part of pupils, teachers, administra- 
tors, school boards, and the public. 

Another evidence is that in many communities 
which have vocational agriculture in the high school 
there is undue enthusiasm about its possibilities, par- 
ticularly as compared to the possibilities of vocational 
education in agriculture for adults. They seem to be- 
lieve they have solved the problem of agricultural 
education when they have provided four years of vo- 
cational agriculture in the high school. The limitations 
of high school agriculture (arising out of the imma- 
turity of high school boys, their indecision, the limited 
time they have for practical farming, and their lack of 
control over their farming situation) do not receive 
serious enough consideration from those who think all 
vocational education for farming can be given in high 
school. 


Diiccaene have not thought very clearly about 
the place of vocational agriculture in the high school 
when they assume, as most have done, that the only 
kind of agriculture which should be taught to high 
school pupils is vocational agriculture. Vocational agri- 
culture has almost driven non-vocational and semi- 
vocational agriculture from the schools. To be sure, 
much that is labeled ‘‘vocational agriculture” belongs 
in one of the other categories. If all high school pupils 
are considered, these groups, at least, can be identi- 
fied: (1) Prospective farmers; (2) prospective farm- 


ers’ wives; (3) prospective workers in agricultural’ 


occupations other than farming; (4) prospective own- 
ers of farm property who will not operate farms; (5) 
boys and girls whose future occupations in business, 
industry, and the professions will bring them con- 
stantly in touch with farm people and farming; (6) 
boys and girls living on farms who will not engage 
_ in agricultural occupations or have close connections 
with agriculture. 

Prospective farmers may be divided into prospec- 
tive commercial farmers, prospective part-time farm- 
ers, and prospective subsistence farmers, each of 
whom require different treatment. 

Add to the needs of these groups the needs of high 
school pupils who, as citizens, will make the policies 
which govern agriculture and, as consumers, will buy 
and use the products of agriculture, and we see that 
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VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE- 


in the Secondary School 


teaching vocational agriculture to a few farmers’ sons 
does not exhaust the possibilities of agriculture as a 
high school subject. 

Perhaps the greatest aid to seeing high school voca- 
tional agriculture in proper perspective is to look at the 
total life of a farmer and to consider at what times in 
his life he will need vocational education in agricul- 
ture, want it, and be able to profit by it. 


Geaticinese the needs of out-of-school young farm- 
ers are more insistent than those of high school boys 
and their ability to profit from instruction is greater. 
The 40-year-old who is managing a farm is often all 
but submerged by his problems. He needs and will use 
help, and when he uses it he applies new technologies 
to farms of commercial size. The hope for widespread 
and rapid changes in agriculture lies mainly with 
those who are operating farms. The 60-year-old, who 
has good prospects for a long life and may farm for 
10 or 20 years more, has his needs for education. He 
too must “learn or perish.” 

To spend all resources for agricultural education 
upon children who have not reached the threshold of 
full-time agricultural employment is like squandering 
one’s inheritance as soon as it is received. Funds for 
agricultural education always have been limited and 
probably always will be; they should be spread over 
the limetime of the individual. The notion that chil- 
dren can learn in childhood to take care of themselves 
ever after without educational service has been thor- 
oughly exploded. Once it was thought this could be 
done for farmers in the first eight grades or less; now 
the need for universal secondary education is con- 
ceded. There is little more reason for believing that 
education is completed upon graduation from high 
school than there was for believing that it was done at 
the end of the eighth grade. A good case could be made 
for educating adults and letting the children go if it 
were necessary to choose between the two groups. 


‘Een solution is not to drop vocational agriculture 
from the high school curriculum. The greatest progress 
is attained when children and adults go forward to- 
gether. Children’s ideas and practices do not change 
very much unless those of adults change. It may be 
necessary in some situations to deemphasize high 
school vocational agriculture to obtain the teacher- 
time and funds required to expand in the adult field. 
This may be no great loss. Vocational agriculture 
should have matured beyond the old routine of “high 
school boys first, young farmers second, older adults 
last,” in alloting time and funds. An adult’s life may 
be worth as much to him and to society as a child’s 
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life is worth to him and to society. If the schools can 
do anything to make the lives of either children or 
adults more fruitful and satisfying they should not fail 
to do it. It is easy to become involved in a “hen and 
egg” argument but it can never safely be said which 
should come first, adult or childhood education. The 
two should proceed together. 


0::: of the principal reasons why high school voca- 
tional agriculture is not functioning as it should is that 
inadequate attention has been given to the occupa- 
tional and educational guidance of high school boys. 
The Smith-Hughes Act assumed that anyone entering 
a class in vocational agriculture would have his mind 
completely made up to become a farmer. This is too 
much to expect of the average high school boy. The 
opportunities to enter farming vary widely by com- 
munities; many who. might like to be commercial 
farmers cannot be. Also, country-wide, there are 
about as many occupational opportunities in agricul- 
ture outside of farming as there are in farming. Many 
high school boys now studying to be farmers may well 
be diverted into these occupations. Granted that there 
are many boys now in high school classes in voca- 
tional agriculture who are not surely headed for 
farming, it also must be conceded that there are many 
who have serious intentions to farm and who have 
good opportunities awaiting them. Thus there is defi- 
nitely a vocational group among high school students 
and they should be provided for. Educators seem to 
have discarded, so far as farming is concerned, the 
idea that because high school boys generally are un- 
certain about their future vocations all vocational edu- 
cation should be postponed until after high school. 
Just as the best musicians start their musical educa- 
tion at an early age, so the best farmers usually are 
those who appear to have been born predestined to 
farm and who have learned about farming from in- 
fancy on. 


ee agriculture is not well adapted to 
some high schools because it is treated as a separate 
and largely unrelated subject, when it is one of the 
subjects most closely related to others—an integrating 
and applying subject like engineering, drawing upon 
the natural sciences, the. social sciences, the industrial 
arts, and mathematics; employing English, and public 
speaking; and capable of a helpful symbiosis with home 
economics and business education. A good teacher of 
agriculture can do much to make these other subjects 
meaningful and interesting to his pupils. The high 
school primarily is an institution for general educa- 
tion; it will continue to be, and it should be that kind 
of institution. There is a place for vocational education 
in it, but even the vocational subjects may take sub- 
stantial contributions to general education and they 
are more appreciated when they do. If agriculture is 
taught as a vocational subject with Federal aid, it 
should be taught to those whom Federal aid is sup- 
posed to benefit: “persons over 14 years of age who 
have entered upon or who are preparing to enter upon 
work of the farm or of the farm home.’’* If voca- 
tional agriculture is to be taught in the high school 
as a vocational subject other classes in agriculture 
should be provided into which those can be diverted 
whose Vocational intentions are dubious or are clearly 
directed away from farming. 


*Smith-Hughes Act, 1917, Section 10. 


If boys admitted to vocational agriculture classes in 
the high school are screened well, and if a definitely 
vocational program is provided for them with proper 
emphasis on supervised farming, high school classes 
in this subject will be small, and most enrollees in 
vocational agriculture will be persons out of school. 
Usually there are about 10 prospective out-of-school 
students in vocational agriculture for every one high 
school pupil who should be studying the subject. 
Schools have not been as successful in reaching a high 
percentage of available adults as they have been in 
reaching a high percentage of high schools boys, of 
course. 


— most communities employ only one teacher 
of vocational agriculture, and because he should spend 
at least half of his time with adults, he will not be as 
closely identified with the high school as teachers of 
other subjects. This seems to be a necessary evil. 
Teachers of vocational agriculture cannot forego their 
largest clientele, the adults, to spend full time at the 
high school teaching non-vocational subjects, directing 
extra-curricular activities, and doing miscellaneous 
chores. The situation will be relieved a great deal if 
and when other teachers also engage in adult educa- 
tion and the schools are made community schools serv- 
ing the entire public without discrimination, rather 
than children alone. 

Most of the time of teachers of agriculture could 
be used fruitfully with high school pupils if classes in 
non-vocational agriculture and semi-vocational agri- 
culture were provided for pupils not adapted to voca- 
tional agriculture. These classes may require a dif- 
ferent kind of teacher. To teach all kinds of agricul- 
ture needed by high school pupils and at the same 
time to serve adults adequately usually would require 
at least two teachers of agriculture. There are some 
teachers of vocational agriculture who could adapt 
themselves to teaching non-vocational agriculture. 
They might do better in teaching non-vocational agri- 
culture than they do in teaching the non-agricultural 
subjects frequently required of them. 


P ERHAPS the most important statement that could 
be made on the place of vocational agriculture in the 
secondary school would be a warning against assum- 
ing that vocational agriculture has found its place in 
the high school and that present arrangements for 
vocational agriculture are so well tested and so suc- 
cessful that they should endure forever. If this assump- 
tion is made, vocational agriculture never will find its 
place in the high school. 


National Grange Supports Vocational Education 
WHEREAS, we feel that Federal aid for instruction in 


agriculture and homemaking, as provided in the Smith- 


Hughes Act, has been administered with due regard to 
state and local control and, 


WHEREAS, vocational agriculture and homemaking 
departments have rendered outstanding educational 


services to farm youth, serving all farm homes alike, 


THEREFORE, Be it resolved that we favor legislation 
providing ample Federal and state funds to make 
available instruction in agriculture and homemaking 
for those students in farming communities who desire 
it. Resolution passed by The National Grange. 
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individual supervision on the grading of dark fired tobacco 


OT since the beginning of vocational agriculture 

has such an ideal teaching situation presented it- 
self as Institutional On-Farm Training. Vocational 
agriculture teachers and assistant teachers have used 
this medium effectively to help returning veterans 
establish themselves in the business of farming. 

In Tennessee the program is providing agricultural 
training for all veterans desiring to pursue such 
courses under the national G.I. Bill of Rights. An agri- 
cultural program has been developed whereby vet- 
erans who plan to farm may establish themselves in 
the business of farming. Those connected with this 
program endeavor to assist the veteran in exploring 
and determining his own possibilities and opportuni- 
ties in the farming business. If, after a thorough trial, 
it is found that farming is not satisfactory or profit- 
able for an individual, those responsible for the pro- 
gram counsel with him and assist him in recognizing 
the desirability or changing his training objective. 

There are four additional factors in the program: 
Determining courses of study, instructors, supervision, 
and evaluation of the program. 

Both individual and group courses of study have 
been worked out. 

Individual—A course of study for on-farm teach- 
ing and supervision is prepared and executed for each 
individual trainee with consideration for (1) the con- 
ditions of the farm where the trainee is receiving his 
supervised farming experience portion of the course; 
(2) what the trainee has—land, livestock, buildings, 
power and equipment, or capital to invest for that 
purpose; (3) the type of farming in which the trainee 
is engaged or preparing to enter; (4) the needs of the 
trainee for proficiency in skills and managerial de- 
cisions in planning, producing, marketing, conserva- 
tion of resources, feed and food, farm mechanics, farm 
financing, farm management, and keeping farm and 
home accounts. 
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An Ideal 
Teaching 
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Institutional On-Farm Training 
Provided for Tennessee Veterans 


G. E. FREEMAN 


State Director of Vocational Education 
Tennessee 


Group—A course of study for systematic, organized 
group instruction including -farm mechanics, farm 
production, utilization, and marketing, is based on and 
developed from a survey and summary of farm plans 
for each member of the class. This summary is made 
by farm enterprises to determine the relative impor- 
tance to the class of each enterprise. A further study 
is made to determine the needs for instruction based 
on present practices, need for approved practices, and 
past experience and training of the student. The group 
instruction course in addition covers such jobs in farm 
management as meet the needs of the trainee for pro- 
ficiency in planning, conservation of resources and 
food, farm financing, and keeping farm and home ac- 
counts. 

Group instruction in farm mechanics and engineer- 
ing is included, based on the needs of the individual 
as determined by his type of farming, production and 
operating requirements of equipment, and permanent 
structures. The course of study then is prepared in the 
form of jobs to be taught and is entered on the Ten- 
nessee Vocational Agriculture ._Teachers’ instruction 
calendar in seasonal sequence. 

Instructors for veterans are Known as assistant agri- 
culture teachers. They are agricultural college grad- 
uates (or have the equivalent in training and experi- 
ence). Each assistant teacher works with and under 
the supervision of the regular vocational agricultural 
teacher in the community where he serves. He is 
selected and employed by the county board of educa- 
tion, subject to the approval of the State Board for 
Vocational Education. When employed, he is responsi- 
ble to the superintendent of schools and county board 
and has the same responsibilities as the other teachers 
in the county. 

The vocational agriculture teacher holds regular 
meetings with the assistant teachers to make lesson 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Apprentice Training and Study Guides 


TEXTBOOKS ALONE INSUFFICIENT FOR 
INSTRUCTORS OF SKILLED TRADES 


ITH the beginning of an apprentice program, the 

instructor often expects the student group to be 
heterogeneous in background, and begins instruction 
fully expecting that some means of selectivity even- 
tually will result in a fairly uniform type of student. 
In the building trades, particularly, it might be up- 
setting to younger teachers to learn that this is not 
the case. After 25 years of fairly close observation, 
the writer knows that incoming groups of apprentices 
in approximately 30 occupations lack uniformity. 

A lack of’ uniform educational background is of 
less significance in teaching manual skills, since the 
background of most apprentices is void of these skills 
and thus all start at the beginning. The school work 
of apprentice training is more concerned with related 
instruction. Most trades require mathematics, science, 
and drafting or blueprint reading. In these, the skills 
attained in general education have value. It is in these 
fields that the apprentice teacher has to recognize the 
particular abilities and needs of each apprentice. This 
situation becomes more complicated when a group 
or class is composed of more than one trade group. 
There is only one answer to such a problem: organ- 
ized instructional material which allows individual 
progression. 

The second outstanding instructional element evi- 
dent in an apprentice teaching situation is that the 
needed information in mathematics, science, and other 
subjects is almost definite. That is, through a study 
of trade demands the actual needs of the tradesman 
are evident to the apprentice as well as to the instruc- 
tor. With such definite goals there is little or no 
justification for the instruction to be other than that 
needed to carry the apprentice most directly to jour- 
neymanship. Here again there is need for individual 
progression and directional individual progression. 

In apprenticeship the third demand is that training 
be completed within a time limitation. Except in a few 
situations, time is the factor given most consideration. 
Salary adjustments are made on a basis of time spent 
in the trade. When examinations are held to determine 
accomplishments during a certain period of apprentice- 
ship, the examination is usually based upon the subject 
matter for which the school is responsible. The need 
for instructional materials of fairly short units is im- 
perative for such an accomplishment. This is especially 
true when a week intervenes, as is the case in appren- 
tice school attendance. Short, concise units which per- 
mit the apprentice to check himself, create stimulation 
in accomplishment. Such material also makes it pos- 
sible for the instructor or apprentice committee to 
check the apprentice’s progress. 

The fourth point is the necessity for connecting the 
elements which compose apprentice instructional ma- 
terial. Since the apprentice attends school one day per 
week, instructional material planned to permit accom- 
plishment each class session tends to be disjointed. 
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This requires a procedure for review of previously 
accomplished subjects; connection with an extension 
of the subject, or a newly introduced phase of the 
work; a projection and at the same time completeness 
of the unit providing stimulation of accomplishment. 

Although some work experience on the job between 
school days makes school work meaningful, many of 
the trade demands presenting excellent material for 
school instruction are not within the manual skill 
abilities of the new apprentice. However, as the ap- 
prentice grows in manual skill and knowledge he has 
opportunities for the performance of jobs for which he 
received instruction early in the school program. Con- 
tact on the job brings a realization of the necessity for 
reviewing — individually —the instructional material 
pertaining to his new manual experience. Provision 
for this must be considered in the teaching program. 

How can the apprentice know that he is really 
accomplishing the work assigned in school? The an- 
swer is: instructional material must be prepared so it 
can be checked, objectively, by the apprentice himself. 
The teacher must realize that the apprentice should 
have available at all times means of checking his own 
progress in terms of accomplishments. 

This presentation of the job of teaching related tech- 
nical subjects to apprentices no doubt appals the new 
teacher. During the past decade, numerous excellent 
textbooks have been published. There are few trades 
ar occupations for which related instructional mate- 
rials are not available. However, when measured 
against the job to be done, the textbook alone does not 
suffice. Assuming that suitable textbooks are available, 
there is need for supplementary materials also. 

Reviewing the situation, there is evident need for 
instructional materials which: Allow for individual 
progression; give directional individual progression; 
meet time limitations; permit self-checking; provide 
for others to check an-individual’s progress; present, 
in each new unit, review of previously accomplished 
materials; and make available comprehensive objec- 
tive examinations for materials covered. 

Teachers for trade subjects are available only from 
industry. Few have pre-service training. The special 
abilities required for organization of instructional ma- 
terials to supplement text materials and the time re- 
quired for this special job as well cannot be expected 
from every classroom teacher. This is especially true 
where a number of trades are taught by one instructor, 
even though he may be an engineering graduate. 

If the situation has been analyzed correctly, it is 
evident that the vocational training program, espe- 
cially apprentice training, can be made more success- 
ful through instructional materials supplementing the 
textbooks now being published so abundantly. The 
special needs presented here point specifically to the 
use of materials referred to as “study guides.’’ The 

(Continued on page 33) 
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The In-Service teachers who brought schools up to date at the Chrysler Corporation 1947 summer session 


Teachers of Industrial Education Get 


INCE manipulative work in industrial arts and 
vocational industrial education consists of hand and 

machine tool operations as performed by skilled 
craftsmen, it is obviously desirable that teachers in 
these areas have industrial experience. This is sub- 
stantiated by the findings obtained from a recent 
study of. qualifications and activities of outstanding 
industrial arts teachers.* 

Of the 750 teachers reporting, 65 per cent had more 
than two years of industrial experience; 56.5 per cent 
had more than three years. Only 13.7 per cent had 
less than 10 months. The accompanying table shows 
the amount of industrial experience, number of teach- 
ers, and percentage.** 


INDUSTRIAL EXPERIENCE 
Outstanding Industrial Arts Teachers 








Number of Months Number of Teachers Per Cent 
5 or less 47 6.3 
6-10 56 7.4 
11-15 t4 5.9 
16-20 50 6.7 
21-25 63 8.4 
26-30 36 4.8 
31-35 27 3.6 
36-40 28 3.7 
41 or more 396 52.8 
Not specified 3 0.4 





Accepting the fact that teachers should have indus- 
trial experience whether they teach industrial arts or 
vocational industrial education, it would seem logical 
that necessary provisions be made by institutions pre- 
paring teachers for these fields. After all, young people 

* Silvius, G. Harold: ‘Instructional Units for Professional Courses 
in Undergraduate Industrial Arts Teacher Education” (State Col- 


lege: Pennsylvania State College, 1946). 
**Ibid., pp. 51-52 
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entering the teaching profession are expected to secure 
work experience as well as college degrees. 

Recognizing this need, Wayne University has estab- 
lished three different programs: A _ cooperative 
teacher-education program with the Chrysler Cor- 
poration, a college program for employed students, 
and a plan for providing work experience related 
to teaching assignments for those who have had teach- 
ing experience. Each of the three programs fulfills 
a specific need. 

Arrangements with the Chrysler Corporation make 
it possible for a student to get work experience, earn 
sufficient funds to cover living expenses, and complete 
his college work in four years. Under this plan a 
student is assigned to one of three groups: 


Group A—Work during first semester each year with 
a part-time University program September to February, 
and attend Wayne University as a full-time student 
during the second semester and summer session. 

Group B—Work during second semester each year with 
a part-time program, February to June, and attend the 
University as a full-time student during the first semes- 
ter and summer session. 

Group C—Work during the summer session while 
attending the University. This group is for in-service 
teachers in industrial education who want to bring their 
skills up to date and to study modern industrial processes. 


Groups A and B are for undergraduates primarily, 
but graduate students may be accepted if they can 
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benefit from this type of work experience. Students 
may work either on the day shift from 7:30 a.m. until 
4:00 p.m., or from 4:00 p.m. until 12:30 on the after- 
noon shift. During the semesters that students work, 
they may also enroll for eight to 10 semester hours 
credit, four hours of which are for supervised work 
experience. The remaining four to six hours are 
scheduled at the University on Saturday, or before 
or after working hours. 

During semesters at Chrysler’s for the first two 
years, Groups A and B work on all of the various 
machine tools in the apprentice school and attend 
theory classes on company time to study related in- 
formation. During the last two years students are ro- 
tated through several departments of the corporation 
such as heat treat, powdered metalurgy, foundry, and 
time study. 

The pay is at the training rate for cooperative stu- 
dents. Veterans, eligible for G.I. benefits, draw sub- 
sistence up to the maximum amount and have fees 
and tuition paid during semesters employed. 

The following table shows how a student just grad- 
uating from high school could earn 124 semester hours 
credit in four years. He would have a six-week vaca- 
tion each year since the plan calls for only six credits 
during the summer session. It is possible, however, to 
earn as many as 12 semester hours credit during a 
12-week summer session. By this plan, students need 
earn only eight credits during the semesters while 
they are employed. 


FOUR YEAR PLAN 








Semesters} Semester | Summer Total 
Full-time|Employed |] Session Hours 
Student 
Graduate from 
High School 6 6 
lst Year 16 8 6 36 
2nd Year 16 8 6 66 
3rd Year 16 8 6 96 
4th Year 16 8 4 124 

















Wayne University offers courses in the late after- 
noon and evening so those employed in skilled trades 
can take college work as part-time students. Many of 
these journeymen have the necessary interests and 
aptitudes to become successful teachers; they are high 
school graduates, have served an apprenticeship, are 
excellent students, and bring a maturity to their col- 
lege work that is encouraging to all who work with 
them. Some of Detroit’s finest teachers began their 
college work as part-time students. 

It is possible to complete a 4-year curriculum in 
six years by taking eight hours of college work in a 
regular semester and four hours in summer session. 
A large number of students employed full-time now 
successfully carry as many as eight hours of college 
work during a semester. 


SIX-YEAR PART-TIME COOPERATIVE PLAN 























Semester | Semester | Summer | Total 
I II Session Hours 

Graduate from 
High School 4 4 
Ist Year 8 8 4 24 
2nd Year 8 8 4 44 
3rd Year 8 8 4 64 
4th Year 8 8 4 84 
5th Year 8 8 4 104 
6th Year 8 8 4 124 
14 


If the student follows the part-time plan for four 
years and then spends two semesters as a full-time 
student, he can complete work for the bachelor’s de- 
gree in five years. 


THE FIVE-YEAR PLAN 











Semester | Semester | Summer Total 
i Session Hours 

Graduate from 
High School 4 4 
lst Year 8 8 4 24 
2nd Year 8 8 4 44 
3rd Year 8 8 + 64 
4th Year 8 8 + 84 
5th Year 18* 18* + 124 














*Full-time Student 


University classes are scheduled to fit into the day 
of the part-time student. 


University Classes 


4:30 p.m. to 8:45 p.m. 
9:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. 


Working Hours 


Plan I—7:00 a.m. to 7:00 p.m. 
Plan II—3:00 p.m. to 11:00 p.m. 


There are a number of advantages in the part-time 
plan. First, the student can secure a college educa- 
tion while earning enough to meet expenses; second, 
it provides opportunity for the student to get industrial 
experience so essential for industrial education teach- 
ers; third, provision can be made for the student to 
secure necessary trade experience required for a vo- 
cational teachers certificate; fourth, the industrial ex- 
perience may qualify the student to complete a few 
industrial education courses by examination; and 
fifth, the program provides a type of college education 
qualifying the student for many jobs in industry as 
well as those in education. 

To supplement other cooperative programs, Wayne 
University has made provisions for selected work ex- 
perience, so that teachers may get work experience 
related to their teaching assignments. Going back to 
industry probably is the most desirable way for a 
teacher to keep up to date. A teacher of drafting, for 
example, can spend the summer months in a draft- 
ing room of one of Detroit’s large industries and, at 
the same time, complete six hours of graduate or un- 
dergraduate work. His pay would cover his summer 
expenses. Jobs in the following classifications were 
available during the past summer: Airplane construc- 
tion, bench metal work, chemical laboratory, drafting, 
inspection and testing, welding, machine tool opera- 
tion, metalurgy and heat treatment, patternmaking, 
plastics, sheet metal and metal forming. 

Because most work schedules are on the afternoon 
shift from 3:00 until 11:00 p.m., University courses 
are scheduled in the forenoon. A few people, however, 
work on the day shift and enroll in evening courses. 
The pay for the work in industry is at the prevailing 
rate for the particular job. These industrial fellow- 
ships start upon arrival in Detroit and continue until 
the teacher is required to leave for his teaching assign- 
ment. 

For convenience, programs are thought of as groups 
or plans, but each student’s schedule is individual 
and built around his needs and interests. In each 
case, the University’s objective is to prepare the stu- 
dent to be a teacher who will be a credit to the teach- 
ing profession. 

Wayne University has had requests from colleges in 
various parts of the country for information concern- 
ing this program. 
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Supervised Farming Is Fundamental 


Effective Instruction in Vocational 
Agriculture Prepares for Farming 


OCATIONAL education in agriculture is effective 

to the extent that those enrolled develop abilities 
needed for success in farming and farm living. Super- 
vised farming programs are fundamental to instruc- 
tion which leads to these kinds of outcomes. 

Supervised farming programs consist of activities 
in farming conducted by persons enrolled in vocational 
agriculture, for which organized instruction and su- 
pervision are provided by teachers of vocational agri- 
culture. One of the most important values of these 
kinds of activities is the learning-by-doing approach 
thus provided. Instruction is effective because it can 
be based on real life problems and because the learn- 
ing process is carried through the doing stages. Other 
important values of these programs follow: 

1. They provide interest and motivation, since the 
learner engages in activities in which he is vitally 
concerned. He can be stimulated to set challenging 
goals of accomplishment for these activities and his 
instruction can be focused upon problems involved in 
reaching these goals. 

2. The accomplishments provide an excellent basis 
for the learner to evaluate his own progress and 
growth, and for the teacher to determine the effec- 
tiveness of his instruction. The student shows what 
he can do and what he is willing to do as an outgrowth 
of the instruction he receives. 

3. They contribute to the improvement of farming 
and farm living. Since these activities for the most 
part are conducted on the farm where the student 
lives, the improved procedures demonstrated fre- 
quently lead to improvements on a broader scale that 
affect the economic and living conditions on that farm 
and nearby farms. 

4. They aid boys and young farmers in becoming 
established in farming; and for persons already estab- 
lished, they aid in improving efficiency in the occu- 
pation. Boys in high school and young farmers acquire 
assets for starting in farming, such as foundation 
animals for flocks and herds, equipment, and money. 
Adult farmers, through improved efficiency and in- 
creased income, may be aided in raising their farm- 
ing status by improved rental arrangements or by 
progress toward ownership. 

The late R. W. Stimson of Massachusetts is credited 
with being the father of supervised farming; in 1908 


he originated the “home project plan” for teaching 


vocational agriculture. Present day concepts of what 
constitutes a broad program of supervised farming and 
how these programs may be used as a basis for effec- 
tive instruction have grown from these beginnings. 
While supervised farming may differ somewhat for the 
in-school and out-of-school groups enrolled in voca- 
tional agriculture, the following kinds of activities 
usually are included in these programs: 

1. Production or Ownership Projects—These are 
business undertakings for profit in which the partici- 
pant has complete or part ownership. These usually 
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This Minnesota adult farmer has improved his swine project 


consist of one or more farm enterprises such as swine, 
corn, or cotton in which the person seeks to improve 
his efficiency and thereby secure increased profits. 

2. Improvement Projects—These are undertakings 
of considerable scope in which the person seeks to 
improve the real estate value of the farm, the effi- 
ciency of the farm business, or the living conditions 
of the farm family. Improving farm buildings, estab- 
lishing a soil conservation program, planning and 
adopting an improved program for the farm business, 
and adding conveniences and improving the surround- 
ings of the home are examples. Other examples of 
improvement projects for boys in high school and 
persons in younger-farmer classes include improve- 
ment of the home farm dairy herd, improvement of 
the poultry flock, development of a live-at-home pro- 
gram of food production for the family, development 
of a home-farm shop, and many others. In these 
undertakings, the youth receives no direct income 
for his efforts but he does receive valuable training 
while making important contributions to the well 
being of the family. Furthermore, in most of them 
he works with other members of the family in bring- 
ing about the desired improvements. 

3. Supplementary Farm Jobs—These consist of un- 
dertakings outside of the production and improvement 
projects by means of which the student gains addition- 
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al experiences or skills and frequently improves the 
efficiency of the home farm in some degree. He may 
learn how to cull inferior layers from the home 
poultry flock, he may plan an improved ration and 
take charge of feeding the home dairy herd, he may 
control mange on the hogs in the home farm herd, 
he may establish sodded waterways or undertake 
similar jobs which are not a normal part of productive 
and improvement projects already included in his 
program. 

4. Placement for Farm Experience—This basically 
is a supervised program of farm work. An individual 
secures employment on a farm to learn farming by 
the “apprenticeship” route under an experienced and 
skilled farm operator. This type of supervised farming 
program is frequently undertaken by boys and young 
men who have had only limited farm experiences and 
are unable to provide adequate facilities for supervised 
farming activities of the kinds previously described. 

5. Group Projects—These provide a valuable type 
of supervised farming activity. They may consist of 
productive undertakings on a group basis such as con- 
ducting brooder projects, or raising winter wheat or 
some other crop by a class or the entire FFA chapter. 
In some cases, the departments of vocational agricul- 
ture operate school farms. Other types of group under- 
takings contribute to improved farming and farm 
living such as a community weed control program or 
the sponsorship of a school-community fair, Still 
others consist. of cooperative activities which repre- 
sent group aspects of the supervised farming pro- 
grams of individual students. Examples include the 
group purchase of sires, feeds, or fertilizers for use by 
individuals. Group activities of these kinds are valu- 
able but they should supplement rather than replace 
activities in individual programs. 

Persons enrolled in vocational agriculture are pro- 
vided guidance and other assistance in selecting broad 
programs of the kinds described. Instruction then is 
provided for carrying out these programs. More and 
more, instructors are focusing their group and indi- 
vidual instruction on the development of these pro- 
grams. Persons are given instruction which helps them 
determine their current status or level of efficiency in 
these activities. For example, in swine they utilize 
such measures of efficiency as cost per. hundred 
pounds of pork, pounds of feed per hundred pounds 
of pork, number of pigs raised per litter, weight of 
litter at 56 days, and age of pigs at the desired mar- 
ket weight, all of which are closely associated with 


Michigan farm youth prunes home orchard trees as a farm job 








profits in swine production. After each person in the 
group decides on his present level of efficiency, if he 
already is engaging in swine production he is encour- 
aged to set goals for himself in terms of how efficient 
he hopes to become. Members of the group are them 
in a position to analyze the problems involved in 
reaching this status and through the study of these 
problems determine the practices necessary for se- 
curing desired results. Further instruction is pro- 
vided to develop the abilities for carrying out these 
practices and in applying them to farming programs. 
In this manner, supervised farming programs become 
the foundation for effective instruction for in-school 
students of vocational agriculture and for out-of- 
school persons enrolled in young-farmer and adult- 
farmer classes. 

One of the most recent developments in vocational 
agriculture is the provision of on-the-farm training 
for veterans of World War II. At the present time 
more than 200,000 veterans are enrolled for instruction 
in agriculture and receive the benefits of the G.I. Bill. 
Most of them are engaged in farming on a self-em- 
ployed basis and their supervised farming programs 
consist of the phases of farming which they seek to 
improve as the result of the instruction they receive. 
Thus their farming programs may be as broad as the 
total farm business in which they engage. Other vet- 
erans are on an employed basis and have programs 
based upon the kinds of farming responsibilities they 
are given by their employers. Employers are classed 
as “farmer-trainers” and are responsible along with 
regular teachers for assisting the veteran to learn 
better farming methods and make progress toward 
establishment in farming. Each veteran who is en- 
rolled is assisted to plan and record progress in a de- 
tailed training program which includes group instruc- 
tion, individual instruction on the farm, and super- 
vised farming activities which he actually carries out 
on the farm. From experience with these programs for 
veterans, persons in agricultural education should gain 
a broadened concept of possibilities in supervised 
farming for out-of-school persons who receive instruc- 
tion in vocational agriculture. 

Thus, with in-school and out-of-school groups en- 
rolled in vocational agriculture, supervised farming is 
basic to providing a vital kind of instruction in the 
vocation of farming. In fact, this practical approach to 
learning is basic if education in agriculture is truly 
vocational. 


Voluntary Food Conservation Program 


The Cabinet Food Committee, consisting of Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Anderson, Secretary of State 
Marshall, and Secretary of Commerce, Harriman, has 
taken over the reins of the food conservation pro- 
gram. The new Voluntary Food Conservation Program 
is directed by James A. Stillwell assisted by Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture Charles A. Brannan and 
George Bijur, special assistant to the Secretary of 
Commerce. 

State and local committees developed by the Citi- 
zens Food Committee are asked to intensify their ef- 
forts to focus community attention on the objective 
of the program. Specific details, as worked out, will 
be announced. 

A statement issued by the Cabinet Food Committee 
made it clear that a major aim of the new program 
is to help roll back the spiralling wave of inflation by 
fighting high food prices: “If each family does its 
part in faithfully living up to voluntary food con- 
servation, runaway prices canbe avoided,” it says. 
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Long Range Projects in D.E. 


LOUCILLAH KIRKPATRICK 


Coordinator, Distributive Education 
Central High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


ULSA, Oklahoma, Central High school distributive 

education students are proving the workability of 
at least four long-range projects in their related 
classes. Because the distributive student is a ‘“‘do-er” 
discussions, projects, and assignments which give him 
an opportunity for research connected with his indi- 
vidual job stimulate interest which is sustained over 
a gratifyingly long period. 

The first project, scheduled for the beginning of 
each school year, is rotation of responsibility for mer- 
chandise displays which are set up in the classroom. 
These displays are planned and executed by the stu- 
dent who borrows the merchandise from his spon- 
soring store. The trainee is responsible for this mer- 
chandise and all equipment used in its display. He in- 
ventories it before bringing it to school and again 
when he returns it. The displays give the trainee 
an opportunity to express himself in the application 
of color harmonies, related style items, balance, and 
center of interest, all of which are discussed with the 
coordinator. Oral reports about the merchandise oc- 
casionally are given by the student. 

Typical displays are lingerie, ladies’ purses, needle- 
work patterns, delivery and gift packages showing 
their special wrapping, junior clothes, and canned 
goods. A sample food-service tray for airplane pas- 
sengers brought to class by a student who works for 
the local airport restaurant which services four air- 
lines, was an unusual display. 

A class and club project is the quarterly publica- 
tion of DEC News, published in mimeographed form 
for the distributive education students, their sponsors, 
and teachers. Items for each issue are suggested by 
the class as a whole, and selected by individuals for 
writing. These stories are graded for English credit. 
News staff members are selected from the club mem- 
bers. Types of articles (other than the editorial which 
relates to distributive education) are stories of club 
and classroom activities, interviews with successful 
distributive education alumni, a guest-column for 
articles by sponsors, book reviews, a personal column, 
and a regularly revised list of former D.E. students 
now in retail occupations. 

The third project is the demonstration sale. This 
takes place at the close of the units of study on sales 
transaction and importance of merchandise knowl- 
edge. It is planned to incorporate the theories of each 
unit and is required of all seniors in the program. 
Each student brings merchandise for his department, 
selects a customer from among the class group, and 
presents his model sale. The sale is submitted in writ- 
ten form to the coordinator in advance and discussed 
with her. Rehearsals previous to the presentation are 
permissable. 
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Tulsa, Oklahoma, Has Program Which 
Stimulates Student Participation 


The demonstrating student is encouraged to accept 
graciously the constructive criticism of classmates. 
Student rating of the seller is recorded on a check 
sheet covering the following points: approach, ques- 
tions, tone of voice, posture, facial expression, vo- 
cabulary, knowledge of merchandise and proper ap- 
plication of this knowledge, suggestions for additional 
sales, and the leave-taking. 

Demonstration sales not only mean active par- 
ticipation in class activities for all students, but are 
a most satisfactory training device for developing 
alertness to good salesmanship. As refreshing enter- 
tainment, they receive undivided attention and interest 
and occasional applause. 

The fourth and newest of the long range projects 
is the individual student’s own scrap book. This book 
may contain every procurable item of special interest 
to distributive education whether its source is inside 
or outside the classroom. Its contents include pictures 
of stores of early days, cartoons of selling situations, 
a history of the trainee’s sponsoring store, its regula- 
tions and policies, department directory and organiza- 
tion chart, etc. Samples of various blank forms used 
in selling are shown, with descriptions of the use of 
each. 

These projects have provided a mutual interest for 
the group as a whole and for students’ trainers at the 
stores. Each student brings his individual interest and 
experience to single projects, and finds an opportunity 
to express his personality while increasing his self- 
confidence 


Washington State Produces 
Restaurant Training Film 


ISTRIBUTIVE educators have been handicapped by 

inability to get good restaurant training films. In 
Washington state, a group prepared a script and se- 
cured the assistance of a number of organizations to 
help with the film. , 

The Washington State Restaurant Association paid 
the cost of the film—about $600—and Everett Junior 
College photography department took the pictures. 
This school photography department is considered one 
of the best in the United States and their assistance 
was most valuable. 

Suggestions also were received from the Washington 
State Health Department, the Seattle Waitresses Union, 
and many other groups. Walter Clark, past president 
of the National Restaurant Association, put one of his 
Seattle restaurants at the disposal of the distributive 
education department and his employees assisted as 
models and as technical supervisors. Mr. Clark also 
took part in the film, which is in color and sound. 

The completed project demonstrates effectively ma- 
jor points in restaurant training and is a valuable 
teaching aid. 
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Recreation— 


An Industrial 


Arts Function 








Young people evidence interest in industrial arts activities 


Wholesome Recreation for All 
Possible Through This Program 


HE complexity of society today is such that the 

formal procedures of a six-hour school day are 
but a small part of a person’s life. It might be called 
the working day. 

Industrial arts has a master function in serving all 
of the people with all of the industrial arts necessary 
to make a wholesome recreation. 

This, all may agree, is a fine concept. But what is 
done about it? Some teachers will have no part in an 
activity which is not a classroom activity; others feel 
a responsibility to society. Too much praise cannot be 
given the public-spirited teachers of industrial arts 
who give hours to counseling, teaching, and testing 
Boy Scouts for the various craft and skill merit badges 
or who operate successfully skill and craft projects in 
community houses, boys’ clubs, and _ recreational 
centers. 

The first function of industrial arts in a recreational 
program is that of a central agency. The home work- 
shop is among the most glorified of all industrial arts 
recreational activities. A model home workshop should 
be set up and used in the industrial arts school shop as 
a precept for those attending junior and senior high 
school. Boys and girls will see this example and work 
toward establishing one for themselves at home. This 
does not mean collecting equipment to be set up as 
a salesroom display, but rather, making the project a 
functional factor within the program of study. The 
school should foster, advise, sponsor, and promote 
home projects in the crafts the same as the FFA does 
in home agricultural projects. This is not a new pro- 
posal; it is a reminder that here is an opportunity for 
industrial arts to become functional in the field of 
recreation. 


LYNNE C. MONROE 


Associate Professor of Industrial Education 
Santa Barbara College, California 
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The second function of industrial arts in recreation 
is for out-of-school hours of children. Many schools 
have assigned teachers to playground activities to 
police the grounds. If a pupil conducts himself well 
he has little or no contact with the teacher. If he has 
caused some difficulty and correction was necessary, 
then an adverse situation was established. The promo- 
tion of recreation during this period was naturally 
negative. It is suggested that facilities in the future be 
established so positive action may be motivated 
through establishment of such industrial arts activities 
as lend themselves to recreation. The crafts are par- 
ticularly well suited for short periods of time. 

Many schools have endured problems during the 
noon hour when students shifted for themselves. Some 
have attempted to utilize the time by furnishing mo- 
tion pictures. In other schools students have engaged 
in competitive games. These plans have been success- 
ful to a degree. It is proposed that industrial arts 
teachers work out a program so students will have an 
opportunity for industrial arts activities at this time. 
At the outset only one activity, well presented, should 
be attempted. As soon as this activity is well under 
way another should be added. These additions should 
not be made until supervision is available. 

Similar activities may be carried on after school. 
These programs will be successful only if, and when, 
they are carefully thought out. Plans should be sub- 
mitted to the school administration and should have 
the blessing necessary to carry out the program as a 
recreation and not as a school instructional subject. 

The third function of industrial arts is for children 
during the summer months. Our forefathers estab- 
lished the tradition of turning children out of school 
in the summer time to pick potato bugs, pull weeds, 
and assist with the general farm work. Children today 
are having little success picking potato bugs off the 
pavements. In fact, they are losing their lives through 
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the hazard of the modern automobile when they play 
in the streets. 

It was the good fortune of the writer to operate a 
6-week summer vacation school a few years ago. The 
board of education leased an-.elementary school build« 
ing (for $1.00) and a program of industrial arts was 
established at the age level of the children who were 
to attend, in this case, six to 13 years. 

The morning session ran from 9:00 a.m. to 12 noon, 
the afternoon session from 1:00 to 4:00 p.m. Forty- 
five minute periods were alternated between shop and 
playground activities. Toy making; keene cement 
work; weaving of raffia, reed, and twine; whittling; 
model making of boats, airplanes, and trains; prepara- 
tion of Scout merit badges, and similar activities were 
carried on in the shop. The playground period was 
conducted by the industrial arts teacher who enjoyed 
the period thoroughly. 

A contract with a local swimming pool provided 
special rates two days a week; an agreement with an 
equestrian school enabled the boys to learn horseback 
riding at a nominal sum. On these days one and one- 
half hours of shop activity was the schedule. 

In launching such a project, if there are not enough 
students for classes both morning and afternoon, one 
or the other can be selected. The experience of those 
who have tried this idea shows that many students 
come the first year, more the second and third, and 
so on. In this instance, it was necessary to open the 
opportunity to girls in home economics and children of 
kindergarten level in the mornings only. Then the 
capacity of the school was doubled by hiring a play- 
ground instructor and alternating groups of 20 be- 
tween playground and shop. The same was true for 
the girls. One of the grade school teachers was en- 
gaged to tutor those who were in need of help with 
the three “‘R’s” also. 

This entire recreational program was centered about 
industrial arts. Any industrial arts teacher can origi- 
nate a similar program, with either one or two periods 
a day. 

Some outstanding benefits are the removal of chil- 
dren from the streets; utilization of school buildings 
normally idle; keeping children in controlled activi- 
ties; no interruption of family vacations as the child 
may come and go as the parents wish; development 
of skill and coordination in the child; and in many 
cases relieving mothers of a responsibility they are 
not accustomed to handling after children begin 
school. 

Expenses were handled by a fee of $6.50. Between 
50¢ and $1.00 was used for materials, and the balance 
applied to the instfuctor’s salary. Under present con- 
ditions $10 would be a reasonable fee. 

The same general idea of summer school may be 
carried on for junior and senior high school youth. 
In fact, it has been tried out successfully. High school 
boys and girls, however, would rather work in the 
shops than have a playground period. 

The fourth function of industrial arts is for social 
agencies sponsoring a recreation activity program. 
Agencies such as the YMCA, YMHA, YWCA, com- 
munity center, boys’ clubs, juvenile halls, and others, 
provide an excellent opportunity for industrial arts 
to be the core of a recreational activity. Most of these 
agencies are more than willing to invest money in 
equipment if they have the advice and help of some- 
one who knows. This person, for the most part, will 
be the industrial arts teacher. 

If he will lend his advice and do it graciously he 
will find many of his former students will do the leg 
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and foot work, bécause they have a philanthropic 
spirit and because they want to continue their asso- 
ciation with him. He furnishes the leadership and they 
assist him. These organizations usually have men 
trained and skilled in the art of handling young men 
and boys. Much assistance will be given by the pro- 
fessional boys worker for the furtherance of an acti- 
vity program. 

There is an opportunity here for future teachers of 
industrial arts to learn what can be done in these 
agencies. If teacher training agencies can assign cadet 
teachers to any one of the suggested agencies and 
supervise the work, both agency and cadet will profit 
and the industrial arts program will be advanced. 

This funetion should not be taken lightly. It should 
be highly organized. Mrs. Dorothy M. Schnell recently 
conducted a study of “Characteristics of Adoles- 
cence’”’* which included topics of interest to early 
adolescent youth, 13 to 15 years of age, and middle 
adolescent youth, 16 to 18 years. When the youth 
checked a topic of interest to the extent of more than 
40 per cent of those studied, it was reported. Both 
boys and girls in the early adolescent group indicated 
a high interest in leisure time activities as well as 
vocational choice and training. In the case of boys, 
they indicated a high interest in science and mechanics. 
In the middle adolescent group, boys continued their 
interest in science and mechanics while girls indicated 
continued interest in leisure time activities. Both indi- 
cated interest in their vocational choice. 

With these interests so clearly indicated and the 
field of industrial arts education having so much to 
offer, there is a challenge to meet youth’s needs. 

The fifth function of industrial arts is in adult recre- 
ational activities. People recapitulate their lives as 
they grow older, thinking of what they have missed 
and what they would like to do. The man or woman 
who is tired of the daily routine when evening comes, 
finds enjoyment in a change of activity. In fact, when 
a craft activity is adopted, the evening frequently 
slips away before they know it. Some seek these activ- 
ities but cannot find them. Industrial arts can furnish 
programs and leadership. The University of California 
has found that few classes are opened which are not 
filled, particularly in the industrial arts subjects. The 
activity may be operated on a tuition basis or, to in- 
augurate the project, it may be wise to attempt it on a 
voluntary basis. Later the fees necessary to make the 
program self-sustaining and to pay the instructor, may 
be introduced. 

The most suitable group of people with which to 
work are those just married or just out of high school. 
They have broken old ties and are seeking new asso- 
ciations. An evening class in upholstery, for example, 
furnishes an excellent opportunity for them. 

Life expectancy now has increased to 65 years. After 
49, some people do not care for dancing as a major 
recreational activity. They like to associate with those 
of their own age and kind. Either a formal evening 
class can be established, or a club where initial in- 
struction may be carried on. Interests can be de- 
termined by a telephone or letter survey or by a spon- 
sorship from a service club. Men in service clubs usu- 
ally are of the ages indicated. 

If the motto of these people is “add years to your 
life,” it should be followed by another: “Add life to 
your years.’’* 





*Schnell, Dorothy M., Characteristics of Adclescence, Minneapolis, 
Minn.: Burgess Publishing Co., 1946. 


~ *Landis, Paul H., “Today’s Bargain: 


7 cman Years,” 
Homes and Gardens, December, 1947, Pp. 
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“Good” Grass Isn’t Good Enough! 


‘The output of our grasslands can be doubled!” 
Top experts of the U. S. Department of Agriculture will 
tell you that. So will many a farsighted rancher and 
farmer out of his actual experience. So will students and 
teachers of land management everywhere . . . In that 
bright possibility of range and pasture improvement lies 
one principal hope for more food for a hungry world. Not 
only more food, but better food. For proper grassland 
management will improve the fertility of the land, and the 
nutritive value of the foods coming off it. It will save the 
land, too, protecting the precious layer of topsoil from 
blowing away or washing off to sea. And it will increase 
the amount and value of hay for cash-crop or winter 
feeding. 

The way is wide open for you to improve your grass. 
Strong and willing allies stand ready to help you. For 
advice and active help in planning your own grass-man- 
agement program, there’s your County Agent . . . For 
technical, practical help in putting your program into oper- 
ation, call on the Soil Conservation Service technician 
who lives in your district . .. And for information on new- 
est experimental developments, call on your State Agri- 
cultural College or experiment station. 

The program of good management for your grassland 
which you work-out together will probably consist of 
some—or perhaps all—of the following practices. If yyou’re 
in the range country: (1) Livestock numbers balanced 
to the amount of grass you can produce. (2) A rotation 
schedule of seasonal grazing. (3) Water located conven- 
iently. (4) Elimination of excessive brush. (5) Wider 
distribution of salt to prevent over-grazing near salt 


Soda Bill sez: 


... that flattery is soft soap— 
and soft soap is mostly “lye.” 








6 ‘ ’ see) 

Weigh ‘em to Swift! 

The pen gate opens and cat- 
tle crowd into the alley, 
headed for the scales. A cry 
rings out, ‘‘Weigh ’em to 
Swift!’ Another lot of live- 
stock has been sold to Swift 
& Company. That deal is a miniature of the business rela- 
tionship between livestock producers and meat packers. 

When this lot of steers was “‘finished,”’ the producer 
sent them to the stockyards, consigned to a commission 
firm. In the “‘yards,”’ livestock buyers came to look and 
make their competitive bids. Competition is always keen 
because 26,000 meat packers and other commercial 
slaughterers in the United States are active in livestock 
buying. Each buyer knows that unless he bids “‘the going 
price” for the animals he wants, some competitor will get 
them. Also, he knows that if he bids too high his company 
will take a loss. 

Thus competition and the law of supply and demand 
set the prices all along the line. This load of steers went to 
Swift & Company because the Swift buyer offered more 
than other buyers. And the price he paid was based on his 
estimate of what the meat, hides, glands and other by- 
products would be worth to Swift & Company. 





source. (6) Reseeding of over-used or abandoned range. 
(7) Introduction of improved native grasses and adapted 
new grasses. (8) Irrigation. (9) Protection against wing 
and water erosion. If yours is farm pasture land: (|) 
Liming. (2) Fertilization. (3) Seeding with pastuy 
mixtures which stretch the grazing season at both ends. 
(4) Weed control by mowing or chemicals. (5) Rotation 
grazing. (6) Avoidance of over-grazing. (7) Irrigation, 

We of Swift & Company have the same deep, basic jn. 
terest that you have in range and pasture improvement. 
More and better grass is to our interest as it is to yours— 
and to the nation’s. That’s why we urge you to act, if you 
have not already done so, to increase the productiveness 
of your grasslands. 





OUR CITY COUSIN————__. 


ee eee 








Cries Our City Cousin to the hired man, 
“Please turn off that big electric fan!” 











“Pitted” Pastures Produce More Grass 


As reported by A. L. Nelson, Robert Lang and Oscar Barnes 
of Wyoming Archer Field Experiment Station 


“‘Pitting’”’ pastures has stepped up grazing capacity of range 
land by as much as one-third, according to the Archer Field 
Station in southwestern Wyoming. “Pitting’’ is a simple 
mechanical treatment. It can be done with a one-way 
Wheatland plow with alternate eccentric disks. These eccen- 
tric disks leave a waffle-like surface with pits about 16 inches 
apart. The pits trap water, help produce more grass. 

The eccentric disks are 2 inches larger than the others, with 
the gang bolt hole 2 inches off center. In mounting the eccen- 
trics, you start from the rear and replace every other disk with 
an eccentric. Mount the first eccentric with the long side up, 
the second with the long side to the rear, the third with the 
long side down, and the fourth with the long side to the front. 
Continue in the same rotation until all disks are mounted. 

Best time to pit is early sprihg, before much plant growth 
has started. The cost runs from 50 cents to a dollar an acre. 





Martha Logan Recipe for 
SPRINGTIME PORK AND VEAL 


Yo pound pork shoulder 
Y2 pound veal shoulder 
Yo cup diced rhubarb 
1¥2.teaspoons salt 
Cut pork and veal into 1-inch cubes. Brown in heavy skillet. Add 
rhubarb. Cover and simmer 1 hour. Remove cover. Combine salt, 
flour, sugar, and water. Stir lightly into meat. Simmer 5 minutes to 
blend. Serve hot with or without toast. (Yield: 5 to 6 servings.) 


2 tablespoons flour 
1 tablespoon sugar 
Ys cup water 





UNION STOCK YARDS 
CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 


Swift & Company 
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Save More Spring Pigs 


by C. M. Vestal, Purdue University 


C. M. Vestal Surveys indicate that one out of every 
three pigs farrowed dies before Weaning age. These death 
losses are one of the biggest leaks in the hog business. 
They can be reduced during the cold spring months by 
the use of electric brooders in individual farrowing houses 
or pens of a central house. 

A three-year study and observation of 105 litters 
showed that an average of one and one-half more pigs 
was saved per litter when electric brooders were used in 
individual farrowing houses. The death loss from chilling 
was 10 per cent in the unheated houses against 2.2 per 
cent in those equipped with heated brooders. These losses 
in the houses without heat increased when the weather 
became colder. Outdoor temperature, however, had little 
if any effect on death losses when the electric brooders 
were used. 

The electrically heated pig brcoder, either home-made 
or a factory-made type, proved to be the most practical 
method of supplying heat. The brooder provides a small 
area in the pen or house which can be heated economi- 
cally. The simplest type of brooder is a 150-watt reflector 
flood lamp suspended over a protected area for the pigs 
in a corner of the pen or house. Installation and use of 
electric pig brooders require the necessary careful han- 
dling of electricity. 

Details for the construction of a pig brooder usually 
may be obtained from county agents or Agricultural 
Experiment Stations. 





_. ‘Red Wagon” now available 


A historical 45-minute movie show- 
ing the birth of a great industry 
= ... the romance of the cattle busi- 
ness when the West was young . . . all captured in Hollywood- 
produced 16-mm. full color sound film. An inspirational and 
entertaining film, it has proved to be.valuable in classrooms, 
clubs, etc. There is no rental charge. Users are asked only to 
pay the one-way express fee. All requests handled on a first- 
come, first-served basis. Get yours in early. Write to “Red 
Wagon,” Swift & Company, Public Relations Department, 
Chicago 9, Illinois. 














Profit Comes From SAVING! 


The story at the head of this page is 
about farmers and ranchers making 
the most of their grasslands. By good 
planning, managing well, and operat- 
ing efficiently, they can grow more 
grass, produce more food for the world, 
and make more money. While writ- 
ing that story, I was struck by a similarity in the 
Swift business. For it is careful planning and 
efficient operation that keep us in business, too. 
Like you with your grassland, we’ve got to make 
the most of what we have. We’ve got to practice 
efficiency. We, also, must cut costs, operate with 
economy. Not only the important economy of 
finding uses and markets for every possible by- 
product, but economy and efficiency all along the line. 

Maybe you saw Swift’s recent financial report for 
1947. It showed that we earned $22,334,977 after 
provision of $12,000,000 for high cost additions to 
fixed assets. This earning represented one cent out 
of our average dollar of sales. That one cent was 
earned in large part by the savings we made. The 
operating figures of our business prove that state- 
ment. They show where the savings came from. 
New methods of doing things which save time and 
cost. Modern equipment replacing old, worn equip- 
ment. Better ways discovered by Swift research to 
produce, use and handle Swift products. A small 
saving here . . . another there . . . little economiés 
pyramiding into big economies. Until, added to- 
gether, the savings which we made last year in the 
actual day-by-day operation of the Swift business 
amounted to a considerable part of our earnings. 

Careful planning, good management and efficient 
operation are ‘“‘musts” in our business as in yours. 
‘Little things” can often add up to the difference 
between a profit and a loss. : 

” F N Sim b son, 





Agricultural Research Department 











NUTRITION IS OUR BUSINESS—AND YOURS e % 


Right Eating Adds Life to Your Yearsmand Years to Your Life 
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Home Economics Department of a City System Can Benefit Greatly 


Why Supervision? 


MPROVEMENT of instruction is the goal of all su- 

pervision and many factors enter into it. A good 
supervisor looks first to the personal adjustment of 
her teachers and tries to be sure that each teacher’s 
living conditions are conducive to happiness and secu- 
rity. Only a well-adjusted teacher can give her best 
to the total personality development of her pupils and 
to the important job of class instruction. 

Since teachers are individuals and vary in per- 
sonality, background, training, and experience, their 
needs will vary. No set of rules or practices can be 
used successfully for everyone in an in-service train- 
ing program. Each teacher should be given the indi- 
vidual help which improves her efficiency. Problems 
which are common to all teachers are those which 
concern curriculum, methods, supplies, equipment, 
teacher-pupil relationships, pupil activities, commu- 
nity activities, and budget allotments. 

A teacher new to a system will appreciate a series 
of indoctrination meetings where philosophy and gen- 
eral practices, school organization, forms and reports, 
etc., are thoroughly explained. The new teacher be- 
comes orientated to the entire school program, to the 
curriculum of her special subject, to the personnel, 
and to the equipment with which she is to work. 

In Topeka schools, new teachers are required to 
attend such meetings a week prior to opening of school. 
Some of the meetings are conducted by the superin- 
tendent, others by the special subjects supervisor. 

A good curriculum is basic to good classroom in- 
struction. How the curriculum is developed is the con- 
cern of the supervisor. It is well to recognize two im- 
portant facts: first, that curriculum building is, per- 
haps, the part of in-service training that stimulates the 
greatest teacher growth and, second, that any teacher 
is more interested in using a curriculum and more 
capable of using it effectively if she has helped in its 
development. To help teachers analyze objectively 
present content and practices and to develop an action 
plan for improvement is a continuing process which 
contributes greatly to better teaching. 

Topeka’s development was started with a study of 
the basic philosophy and objectives. A cooperative 
study of the home economics program with representa- 
tives from the U. S. Office of Education and State 
Board for Vocational Education as consultants, was 
the next step. Administrators, parents, and pupils met 
with the home economics teachers and consultants to 
discuss needs and interests of junior and senior high 
school girls and boys and to plan ways of adjusting 
the curriculum to more adequately meet these needs 
and interests. Every home economics teacher partici- 
pated in the study and helped write the summary and 
recommendations; in doing so, each gained in profes- 
sional growth. 

Each year since the study a special activity has been 
selected for emphasis. The first year the home eco- 
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KATHERINE A. TUCKER 


Supervisor of Home Economics 
Topeka Public Schools, Kansas 


nomics staff worked on interpretation. The second year 
they centered attention on improvement of methods. 
This year they are introducing some new courses and 
revising certain phases of the curriculum. 

Seeing is much more effective than hearing about 
especially in the field of methods. A teacher can secure 
much help and inspiration in a short time through 
class visitation. Any supervisor’s program of work 
may well include substituting for teachers so they are 
free to visit other home economics teachers. If a teach- 
er is new to the system or desires special help, it is 
well to suggest the teacher and class to visit. Inciden- 
tally, spending a day as a classroom teacher is a val- 
uable experience for the supervisor. 

Monthly staff meetings are held for the study of the 
specific problem selected for the year. Frequently out- 
side authorities and administrators are invited to meet 
with the staff for these discussions. Teaciers bring 
illustrative material, teaching devices, and examples 
of pupil work for interchange of ideas. Common prob- 
lems are freely discussed and solutions suggested. 

Special staff meetings provide opportunity for in- 
service training along specific lines. As an example, 
a demonstration lesson was given by a junior high 
school teacher and her pupils on the use of moving 
pictures in home economics classes. A film on child 
care, which*was to be used in each school the follow- 
ing week, was used for the demonstration. Much more 
effective use of all films as teaching devices has re- 
sulted from this demonstration lesson. At another spe- 
cial meeting, an expert dressmaker met with teachers 
to demonstrate professional methods and finishes. 

Home economics bulletins are sent to all home eco- 
nomics teachers (and frequently to administrators), 
whenever information important to them makes such 
a bulletin advisable. These bulletins always start with 
the yearly goal. The 1945-46 goal is an example: (1) 
Curriculum adjusted to meet the present emergency; 
(2) higher standards of works; (3) better understand- 
ing of girls’ needs and interests; (4) rooms attractive, 
homelike, interesting; (5) better interpretation of the 
home economics program in the school and community. 

For 1946-47 the slogan was: ‘Let’s Make Our Best 
Better.” Special bulletins are issued occasionally such 
as the one this year: “Christmas in the Home Eco- 
nomics Department.” 

Another important activity of a supervisor is to pro- 
vide teaching materials. At the elementary level ma- 
terials have been provided on nutrition education, and 
for all pupils, on a better breakfast unit and a clean 
plate unit. New information which reaches a super- 
visor’s desk should be passed on immediately to teach- 
ers or other groups. Allotment of the budget to provide 
teaching materials for a balanced and enriched pro- 
gram in all areas of home economics, helps the teacher 
carry out the curriculum and encourages good teaching. 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Cupboards and kitchens separate the room into work units 


Vocational 
Departments 
Cooperate 


Pennsylvania School Shop Students 
Remodel Home Economics Department 


EVILLE SCHOOL in Pennsylvania has learned 
that it can be almost self-sufficient when it comes 
to upkeep, repairs, and even major remodeling projects. 
Last summer the board of education decided that 
the home economics room should have a complete 
modernizing and revamping job. It was taken for 
granted that the school would be at the mercy of con- 
tractors and the ever-increasing scale of prices, until 
a board member suggested that the shop teacher might 
have some suggestions. He did, very definitely, with 
the result that the complete remodeling job was done 
by boys from the shop classes of grades 10, 11, and 
12, under his supervision. 

The plans and much of the material were ready be- 
fore the close of the school term in June, 1947. Con- 
struction was completed during June, July, and 
August. 

Preparing the plans and the subsequent drawings 
were the work of the home economics teacher, Mrs. 
Constance White. With consideration for the future 
as wel] as for the present, Mrs. White included in her 
plans three complete kitchen units in foods, with one 
electric and two gas stoves; facilities for sewing and 
clothing work; a living-room; a laundry unit; and an 
automatic dishwasher and garbage disposal sink, the 
latter two to be added next year. 

The major part of the work of the boys and their 
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The living-room unit has been made comfortable and useful 


shop instructor was in fabricating, finishing, and in- 
stalling the 11 sets of cabinets necessary in making 
the different units around the room. They did many 
other jobs incidental to construction work also. The 
quality of the workmanship must be seen to be ap- 
preciated. “There could be none finer regardless of 
who did the work,’’ was the comment of one group 
who inspected the completed job. 

An important factor in the undertaking was the 
modern and complete shop in which the boys receive 
their training, and in which the major part of the 
cabinet work. was done. They had at their disposal 
facilities for working with lumber from the rough 
board to the finished unit, in addition to machines, 
tools, and other equipment needed for any kina of 
work they might be called upon to do. 

Every student in the junior-senior high school en- 
joys the privilege of the new room, including the boys. 
Boys in junior high school are scheduled for home 
economics each week while girls attend shop classes 
at the same hour. Every girl in the school is enrolled 
for general home economics in grades 7, 8, and 9 and 
for vocational home economics in grades 10, 11, and 
12, in a program organized under the George-Deen 
Act. One of the best features of the work is the small 
number in each class—10 to 16—allowing each student 
ample opportunity to use the equipment. 

The new room for home economics has been in op- 
eration several months. The improvement in work 
habits and the quality of the finished products have 
been noticeable, proving that students of all ages will 
appreciate money and effort spent to make their edu- 
cation better and more worthwhile. 

With the addition of the sinks and laundry units 
the home economics department will be a practical 
example of modern conveniences and equipment for 
efficient teaching of up-to-date and accepted methods 
in homemaking, home nursing, and cooking. 

The undertaking was a very healthy and profitable 
one for Neville School. Besides being of value to the 
boys who did the work, the project brought the dis- 
trict a saving in ‘cost. In addition, the board of educa- 
tion, pupils, and townspeople always will speak with 
pride of what the school was able to accomplish with 
its own effort and equipment. 
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California’s Distributive Education Staff 


Makes Good Use of This Method 


Packaged Programs 


HE World War brought about many great discov- 

eries. It also brought about the rediscovery of the 
value of training. It not only was necessary to train 
workers in the technical skills of their jobs, but it 
was also necessary to train those who had the respon- 
sibility of supervision. 

The supervisory programs which were best known 
were the “J” programs of the Training-Within- 
Industry Service of the War Manpower Commission. 
Millions of supervisors were trained in these short 
10-hour miniature management courses. Stuart Chase 
wrote about them in Reader’s Digest in an article for 
each program: Job Instruction Training, Job Rela- 
tions Training, and Job Methods Training. 

When, where, or by whom these programs were 
tagged “packaged” programs is unknown but the 
name has persisted. It designates a type of program 
that has definite characteristics and advantages and 
some limitations, also. 

The term “packaged”’ is not generally well known. 
A recent newspaper article gives a good example of 
some of its important connotations. The caption read, 
“Packaged Power Plants,” and the news item reported 
that a large national electrical concern was manufac- 
turing small, complete power plants to supply all the 
power needs of small communities. The article read: 
“They are called ‘packaged’ because they are highly 
compact and standardized, completely self-contained, 
requiring only the addition of a building to house 
them.” 

A packaged educational or training program first 
of all is standardized to the extent of content and 
pattern of presentation. The subject matter is written 
in conversational style in the Leader’s manual, accom- 
panied usually by marginal directions for timing and 
transition from one topic to the next. 

In a way, the guide might be much likened to the 
script for a movie. The leaders who give these pack- 
aged programs have been instituted and certified in 
the use of the manual and instructed in the strategy 
of the immediate objectives, the content of the train- 
ing course, the demonstrations or audio-visual aids 
used, and in the conference leading techniques of 
presentation and discussion. Thus groups of students 
in different localities receive an almost identical 
presentation. This has been of great service to trade 
and business organizations, chain organizations, and 
to organizations having many branches in various 
communities who wish standardized courses to fit into 
their total training programs. Such business organi- 
zations can have their local member units or branches 
call on their local schoo! districts or the local distribu- 
tive education coordinator and receive this valuable 
educational service. 

California’s distributive education coordinators all 
have been instituted in these packaged programs. In 
communities where there are no distributive education 
coordinators, the school districts may call upon the 
regional offices of the state staff and specialists in 
these packaged programs present them. 
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LAWSON V. POSS 


Special Supervisor, Distributive Education 
California 


Most of the packaged programs are compact and 
planned for either five or six 2-hour meetings. The 
important points brought up in the meetings are either 
printed on pocket-sized cards or on standard-sized 
mimeographed sheets for “take-away” reference ma- 
terial by those in the courses. In many programs ex- 
tensive use is made of charts, check sheets, blackboard 
diagrams, demonstrations, sound-slide film strips, and 
guided conference type discussions. Every effort has 
been made to minimize the use of the class-front lec- 
ture method and to substitute the informal conference 
and discussion group atmosphere. For this reason, 
most programs are best suited for groups of 15 to 25 
persons. The exception is the Successful Retail ‘Selling 
course which can accommodate more. 

These programs are so well planned and tested that 
they are practically self-contained and can be given in 
most any type of room that has proper ventilation and 
comfortable chairs. They have been conducted in class- 
rooms of local school buildings and directors’ rooms 
of large business organizations. 

If handled properly, packaged programs are highly 
successful. The leader or instructor is the key to a suc- 
cessful presentation. His skill overcomes the one 
limitation of the packaged program—keeping it from 
seeming canned or cut-and-dried. He must have had 
enough business experience and background to have 
the poise and assurance necessary to capture the 
confidence and cooperation of the group who usually 
are on the job, and whose thinking is close to the 
job. The leader’s skill and personality in turn puts 
the group at ease and encourages their participation. 
These programs have taken into consideration the 
value of “learning by doing.” 

The results of packaged programs, according to 
surveys, testimonials by those who have attended, 
business leaders, and school administrators are grati- 
fying. They are not exclusive with distributive edu- 
cators. Other vocational areas use them and have 
some very effective supervisory packaged programs. 
There also are private training firms who use their 
own packaged programs in large business organiza- 
tions and public utility companies. 

In the California distributive education program 
there are now six packaged programs in use. The 
first year after the war ended 36 per cent of the total 
classes held were in packaged program courses. For 
the year ending June, 1947, this figure had increased 
to 42 per cent. For the year ending June 30, 1946, 
16 per cent of the total enrollment was in packaged 
programs, and this rose to 27 per cent at the close 
of last year, June 30, 1947. 

It is the policy of the state staff to develop one pack- 
aged program a year in needed areas of adult business 
vocational education. 
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SANTA MONICA 
Entertains AVA Group 


Guests Talk Over “Ham” Station 
See a Starlet Being Photographed 


EADERS in vocational training from various sections 

of the United States, Canada, Puerto Rico, and 
India visited Santa Monica’s Technical School De- 
cember 17, when three busloads of delegates to the 
national convention of the American Vocational 
Association in Los Angeles, made a guided tour to 
Santa Monica. 

More than 100 visitors made up the delegation, 
according to Robert S. Fitzgerald, director of the 
Technical School, who accompanied the group from 
Los Angeles. They included heads of vocational schools 
and departments, state officials of vocational training 
programs, representatives of the vocational training 
section of the U.S. Office of Education, and heads of 
vocational training in industry. 

The Santa Monica Chamber of Commerce was co- 
host with the school, providing transportation. The 
visitors were greeted in Santa Monica by Mayor Mark 
T. Gates; William Ware, executive secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce; Dr. Percy R. Davis, superin- 
tendent of schools; and Dr. Elmer C. Sandmeyer, 
president of Santa Monica City College. They were 
served doughnuts and coffee before their tour of the 
school which included observance of classroom in- 
struction and shop training. 

Many features were planned to make the tour of 
Santa Monica Technical school unique. Hollis Brown 
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Vocational leaders at Saint Monica statue in Palisades Park 


and his radio classes arranged for visitors to talk 
through the school “ham” radio station W6-SNX, to 
“ham” operators in their home towns. The guests had 
the opportunity to see the school’s new FM radio sta- 
tion KCRW, which was constructed by the radio class. 

Howard Jones’ photography classes were seen 
photographing one of Paramount’s starlets, Jean Mar- 
shall, who soon will be seen in “Emperor’s Waltz.” 
The pictures were taken in color and the complete 
operation was viewed by the visiting group. 

In the evening when the Association met at the 
Earl Carroll Theatre Restaurant for the annual ban- 
quet the Technical School provided match folders 
which were made by the photography class, as favors 
for the party. Each folder had a picture of the entrance 
to the Technical School on the front, to remind the 
visitors of Santa Monica Technical School after they 
had returned to their own communities. * 


International Children’s Emergency Fund Asks Help 


UROPEAN children in nine nations now are receiv- 

ing food through the International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund, the United Nations organization re- 
sponsible for the feeding program. The nine nations 
are Austria, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Finland, Greece, 
Hungary, Italy, Poland, and Roumania. 

Albania and Yugoslavia are to begin receiving help 
this year. An urgent appeal also has been made for 
290,000 French children. France is among the con- 
tributing nations to the Fund and deferred any request 
for aid until needs in other countries had been con- 
sidered. Another nation which may be helped this 
year is China. 

Feeding programs are being operated in accordance 
with plans worked out by the ICEF and the govern- 
ments. Missions in the countries affected work with 
government officials in distributing the food, and no 
consideration is given to nationality, race, creed, or 
political affiliations. . 

The Children’s Fund has been definitely promised 
contributions of $39,000,000 mostly from governments. 
The full contribution of the U.S. government, however, 
was made contingent upon contributions from other 
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governments and many have not been able to con- 
tribute either goods or money. 

In the U.S. the effort to get voluntary contri- 
butions is being made through the American Overseas 
Aid-United Nations Appeal for Children. 

The meal which children -are getting costs about 
seven cents a day. ICEF is contributing three and one- 
half cents by providing powdered milk and in some 
instances a little lard or margarine, economical types 
of meat and fish for stew, or sandwiches. The balance 
of the meal is made up of indigenous foods supplied 
by the recipient governments such as bread, spaghetti, 
cereal food, potatoes or other vegetable, and in some 
places, fish. Cod-liver oil has been contributed by New- 
foundland and Norway also is being made available. 
Denmark will make available BCG vaccines, techni- 
cal services, and facilities for conducting anti-tuber- 
culosis vaccinations in selected areas. Poland has 
promised sugar, and Hungary and Italy as well as 
Poland have agreed to cover the cost of transit across 
their countries for supplies destined for other countries. 

Temporary headquarters of the Emergency Fund 
are at 1344 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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For Vocational Courses 





AIRCRAFT MECHANIC SERIES 


By Rollen H. Drake 





Aircraft Woodwork . . $3.50 Aircraft Electrical Systems, Hy- 
Aircraft Sheet Metal $5.50 draulic Systems, and Instru- 
ments 
Aircraft Welding $4.00 Aircraft Engine Maint ail 
Aircraft Engines Service 
To be ready in March. Aircraft Maintenance and Service 
$5.90 (prob.) Preparing 


These texts provide all the instruction in theory, materials, tools 
and techniques needed to meet the CAA mechanics’ license re- 
quirements. Very clearly written, up-to-date, fully illustrated and 
in line with actual practice, they are excellent for vocational 
courses. Shop projects in the construction and approved repair 
of all aircraft parts are included. 


THE BLUEPRINT LANGUAGE 
By H.C. Spencer and H. E. Grant 


Thoroughly explains every detail of blueprints, with abundant 
illustrations and problem sheets—all reproduced from actual 
drawings and blueprints contributed by over 100 leading industrial 
concerns. Especially good training in visualization is given through 
full, clear explanations of all views and methods of shape descrip- 
tion used in technical drawings. $5. 





Illustrated Jig-Tooling 
Dictionary 


By T. G. Thompson & 
R. A. Pegerson. $7.50 


A unique reference containing 988 
working drawings, with concise 
explanations, of the design, con- 
struction and use of all tooling 
equipment and procedures used 
in industry today. 


Principles of Radio 
for Operators 

By Ralph Atherton. $4 
Very clear, simple explanations 
of the electrical fundamentals 
and operating principles of every 
basic part of radio, with demon- 
strations and nearly 500 illustra- 
tions. 


Introduction to Practical 
Radio 

By D. J. Tucker. $3 
An unusually thorough basic text 
on all fundamentals, with full 
explanations of the necessary 
mathematics at points where it 
~ used, and many practical prob- 
ems. 


Shop Job Sheets in Radio 
By R. N. Auble 
Book 1—Fundamentals . . . $1.90 
Book 2—Service Problems . $1.90 


Practical shop exercises in the 
electrical fundamentals and the 
construction of all basic parts. 


Aircraft Drafting 
By H. H. Katz. $5 


Teaches the elements of technical 
drawing and the particular prac- 
tices of aircraft drafting largely 
through hundreds of illustrations. 
Includes many aircraft produc- 
tion and engineering data. 


Aerodynamics 
By L. R. Parkinson. $2.50 


A brief, clearly written text, re- 
quiring only high schooi algebra, 
on the fundamental formulas and 
their use. 


Practical Marine Electricity 


By S. N. LeCount & 
H. S. Dusenbery. $3.75 


A complete course in the electri- 
cal principles, installation, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of every 
piece of electrical equipment used 
on modern merchant ships. 


Machine Shop Operations 
By L. E. King 


Lathe, Milling Machine Operations 
($1.75 each); Shaper Operations 
($1); Bench, Grinder Operations, 
preparing. 


The technical data, necessary 
mathematics, and directions for 
performing each operation on 
each of the-major machine tools. 
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War Assets Administration ) 
Issues Donation Policies 


HE War Assets Administration has issued General 
Letter No. 251 which deals with donations of sur- 
plus personal property. 

Eligible ‘“donees” are defined as (a) agencies or 
institutions supported by the Federal government, 
(b) agencies or institutions supported by any state or 
local government, and (c) non-profit educational or 
charitable institutions which are exempt from taxation 
under Section 101 (6) of the Internal Revenue Code. 


Surplus personal property is deemed suitable for 
donation when (a) it can reasonably be expected that 
the property has no market value for the purpose for 
which it was originally intended; that is, it has no 
commercial value, or (b) the estimated cost of its 
care, handling, and disposition would exceed the esti- 
mated proceeds of its sale for any purpose. In order 
to establish an adequate record, a written finding 
signed by the zone administrator or regional director 
of an operating field office must be made affirmatively 
showing that the property comes within the criteria 
of donable property. This finding must be properly 
filed and copies forwarded to the deputy administrator 
for General Disposal and .the director of Priority 
Claimants Division in Washington. All donation pro- 
grams up to $100,000 acquisition costs must be ap- 
proved by the regional director. Programs from $100,- 
000 to $300,000 acquisition costs must be approved by 
the zone administrator, and programs over $300,000 
acquisition cost must be approved by the deputy ad- 
ministrator for General Disposition before any dona- 
tion offering takes place. 


Every effort must be made to offer surplus per- 
sonal property (by line items, lots, or entire inven- 
tories at locations) suitable for donation to eligible 
donees in order to expedite disposals, including the 
Deactivation Program. 


Disposal policies follow: 


“(a) Whenever property has been fully and ade- 
quately offered for sale in the proper markets at fixed 
prices to priority and non-priority purchasers, the 
residuals from such offerings shall, if found to be 
suitable by the Priority Claimants Division, be made 
available to eligible donees prior to re-offering by 
any other method of sale. 


‘““(b) Whenever surplus personal property has been 
appropriately offered initially by competitive bid, the 
residuals from such offerings shall, if found suitable 
by the Priority Claimants Division, be made available 
to eligible donees prior to any re-offering of such 
property. 

“(c) Surplus personal property subject to the pro- 
visions of the JANMAT program must, in all cases, 
be screened by JANMAT prior to any offering to 
eligible donees. 

“(d) Surplus personal property in WAA inventory 
which has been predetermined to be scrap shall be 
offered to eligible donees prior to offering such prop- 
erty for sale as scrap, provided the property is found 
to be suitable for use of donees by the Priority Claim- 
ants Division. 

“(e) Surplus machinery of any type which was 
manufactured during the year 1921 or any year prior 
thereto and was not rebuilt since 1921, shall be offered 
to eligible donees prior to offering such property as 
scrap. 
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“(f) Commercially unsalable special machinery 
listed in WAA Regulation 13, Order 1, shall be offered 
to eligible donees prior to any offering of such prop- 
erty as scrap, provided the property is found to be 
suitable for use of donees by the Priority Claimants 
Division. 

“(g) Production equipment listed in Exhibit A of 
WAA Regulation 21 may not be donated for any pur- 
pose other than instructional use without first obtain- 
ing the approval of the Administrator or the Deputy 
Administrator for General Disposal. 

“(h) Zone administrators or regional directors may 
determine in a written finding that all property physi- 
cally situated in a given location should be classified 
as donable property in accordance with the criteria 
described in paragraph 3 above (in WAA Letter 251). 
Whenever the zone administrator or regional director 
shall make such finding, he may direct that all such 
property in the location be offered to eligible donees, 
except that items on the Veterans Set Aside List may 
not be included in such finding and, further, that 
items subject to the JANMAT program must have 
previously been screened by JANMAT. The zone ad- 
ministrator or regional director shall establish a rea- 
sonable period of time by which the donated property 
must be removed from the location by the donees.” 

Whenever surplus personal property is offered, the 
zone administrator or regional director determines the 
period of such an offering. It is to be of sufficient dura- 
tion to assure an adequate offering, but is not to ex- 
ceed 30 days. 

The Priority Claimants Division in each regional 
and zone operating office is to ascertain whether line 
items, lots, or entire inventories are desired by eligible 
donees. The Priority Claimants Division arranges for 
all necessary written findings and coordinates its ac- 
tivities with other divisions of the Office of General 
Disposal, and with the Office of Information and Ad- 
vertising, in effecting disposal to eligible donees. 

The donation policies and programs contained in 
Letter No. 251 are to supplant all existing disposal 
programs. Aircraft and Electronics Letter No. 21 Re- 
vised (Nov. 28, 1947) is to continue in full force since 
it is in accordance with the policy in Letter No. 251. 

While the provisions of Letter No. 251 were made 
immediately effective, it was with the provision that 
the Office of General Disposal and the Accounting 
Division would issue procedures to implement the 
policy determinations. 


Latin-American Fellowships 


Three South American students will be awarded 
$1,000 fellowships for graduate study in engineering 
and science at the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
for the year 1948-49. i 

The one-year fellowships, which are awarded by 
the Matthes Foundation, New York, are open to any 
Latin-American student who has completed with dis- 
tinction or will have completed by September 1, 1948, 
the requirements for a bachelor’s or higher degree in 
engineering or physical science. 

Examinations are to be held in the candidates’ re- 
spective communities under the auspices of the Grad- 
uate Record Office of the Carnegie Foundation. 

Deadline for filing applications has been set for 
April 15. 
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HOME GUIDE TO REPAIR. 
UPKEEP AND REMODELING 


By William H. Crouse. Familiarizes the student with all the 
trades involved in building and maintaining a home, from 
carpentry, painting, and plastering, to electrical work, 
plumbing, and tile work. 


Down-to-earth presentation. 
Numerous illustrations. $3.00 


WORKBOOK IN MECHANICAL 
DRAWING 


By Shriver L. Coover. Projects and problems of everyday 
interest and usefulness, geared to the actual needs of begin- 
ners, and suitable for the school shop. Unit structure enables 
each pupil to progress at his own speed. Includes blueprint 
reading and much related information. $1.48 


ELEMENTS OF RADIO 
SERVICING 


By Marcus and Levy. A how-to-do-it text dealing with all 
phases and problems of modern radio servicing. Stage-by- 
stage approach, analyzing the superheterodyne standard 
circuit. Stress on servicing procedures. Presents service prob- 
lems covering 90% of modern servicing. $3.60 


ESSENTIALS OF RADIO 


By Slurzberg and Osterheld. Explains principles of operation 
of vacuum tubes and their basic circuits and applications of 
circuits to low frequency radio receivers. All recent advances. 
Requires a minimum of mathematics. $4.00 


CARPENTRY FOR THE 
BUILDING TRADES 


By Elbert A. Lair. Deals with all phases of carpentry for the 
building trades. Emphasizes tools and methods needed for 
the construction of small residences and frame houses. Easy- 
to-grasp how-to-do-it approach. $1.80 


SIMPLIFIED ROOF FRAMING 


New Second Edition. By Wilson and Werner. A carefully 
edited revision, bringing all material up to date and adding 
two new chapters on short-cut methods, the steel square and 
its use, and review of basic principles. $1.80 


SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL 








MeGRAW-HILL 
BOOK CO.. INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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Fundamentals of Carpentry, 
by Walter E. Durbahan, 
edited by J. Ralph Dailzell. 
American Technical Society, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Fundamentals of Carpentry pre- 
sents in chkear, concise language the 
related technical information  re- 
quired for the carpentry craft as it 
applies to the tools, materials, and 
practices of the trade. The text 
should prove especially effective in 
the instruction of apprentice and 
journeymen carpenters and in voca- 
tional building trade classes on the 
secondary school level. 

This book is the result of Mr. Dur- 
bahan’s background of more than 30 
years as a carpenter, craftsman, and 
teacher, and his experience in select- 
ing and developing instructional ma- 
terial essential to the building trades 
student, the apprentice, and journey- 
man carpenter. This material now is 
presented in the form and sequence 
which has proven most effective over 
a period of years. 

The book does more than include 
major subjects the carpenter is re- 
quired to know. It is a sincere attempt 
to give in complete and comprehen- 
sive form essential information nor- 
mally acquired by the journeyman 
through years of experience. The in- 
teresting presentation of many of the 
units should serve to stimulate the 
vocational student or apprentice to 
strive for recognition as a skilled 
craftsman rather than merely meet- 
ing minimum standards of accom- 
- plishment. 

The book is intelligently and pro- 
fusely illustrated, which assists the 
student in visualizing and interpret- 
ing the printed material. Worthy of 
special mention is the 58 page “Dic- 
tionary of Carpentry Terms” —a 
practical aid in learning the language 
of the trade. The text is well indexed 
and will serve the journeyman as a 
handy reference for solving many 
everyday problems.—Fred W. Swan, 
Supervisor, Trade and Industrial Ed- 
ucation, Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, Illinois. 


Selling in Stores, by Paul E. 
Smith and George E. Breen. 
es & Bros., New York, 


This excellent book will be most 
welcome to the coordinator and teach- 
er of retail selling classes for use as 
a basic text and classroom reference. 
Selling in Stores is slanted toward 
the part-time cooperative distributive 
education program, but will fit into 
the teaching techniques of non-coop- 
erative salesmanship classes as well. 

Chapter ‘organization follows the 
natural continuity of events inherent 
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in job-chosing and job-preparation. 
The new employee starts with the 
complex problem of choosing the 
right job, the interview, learning the 
job routine, learning the many sell- 
ing and non-selling duties, and the 
human relation contacts between em- 
ployees. 

Selling as a career is treated not 
as a glamorous profession into which 
all people can fit or adapt themselves, 
but rather as a career of specialized 
training, where the student achieves 
maximum proficiency through direct- 
ed and related study and on-the-job 
training experience. r 

The chapter units on the job inter- 
view and on human relationships be- 
tween both fellow employees and su- 
pervisors is particularly outstanding 
in treatment and content. The rela- 
lationship of the selling process to 
the on-the-job selling experiences is 
clearly and forcefully presented. 

Teaching aids and suggestions end 
each chapter unit. Case study prob- 
lems in each unit are thought-pro- 
voking and should stimulate worth- 
while discussion. Excellent and con- 
crete examples of specific situations 
which lend much emphasis to the 
learning and study outcomes of the 
student are sprinkled through the en- 
tire text. ‘ 

In summary, this book is timely, 
flexible to different teaching tech- 
niques, and contributes much toward 
smoothing the entrance of the stu- 
dent into training for a career which 
will develop the nation’s future mer- 
chants.—Jess E. Powers, Teacher 
Trainer in Distributive Education, In- 
dinia University, Bloomington, Ind. 


An Approach to Radio, by 
J. B. Shrewsbury. Electronic 
Industries, Princeton, Ky. 


This book presents an original and 
interesting approach to the study of 
radio. Planned for the beginner, lay- 
man, student, and hobbyist, it an- 
swers the questions most often asked 
about radio in a direct, easy-to-un- 
derstand manner without going into 
detailed discussions of historical and 
engineering developments. 

The author chooses the audio oscil- 
lator as the first piece of equipment 
to explain. Simple receivers, ampli- 
fiers, and transmitters also are cov- 
ered in the eight chapters (288 pages) 
and brief explanations of television, 
FM and radar are included. 

One section is devoted to amateur 
radio activity. Instructions are given 
for using the audio oscillator in learn- 
ing the International Morse Code. 
The student is told how to meet re- 
quirements of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission for an ama- 
teur station license and for an oper- 
ator’s license. While not designed 


primarily as a how-to-build-it text, 
the book does give detailed instruc- 
tions for constructing the audio oscil- 
lator, amplifier, and simple receivers 
that are described. 

High quality paper, readable type, 


and outstanding illustrations con- 
tribute to the general excellence of 
the book. More than 125 original pic- 
torial and corresponding schematic 
diagrams are valuable aids to under- 
standing the text material. 

The author’s experience as a radio 
operator, service man, teacher, and 
educational officer in the Navy gives 
him a rich background on which to 
draw in writing a text that provides 
an understandable approach to radio. 
—Thomas L. Hankins, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Industrial Education, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 


The Moods of Type, by Clay- 
ton Whitehill. Barnes & Noble, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 


A subjective analysis of typography 
in the tradition of the Bauhaus 
school, this volume contains nine full 
page halftone plates, 14 text illustra- 
tions, and 10 double spread type 
— showing 72 complete alpha- 

ets. 

An epilogue proposes the author’s 
suggestions for reform of the conven- 
tional Roman alphabet by inclusion, 
among other things, of several new 
phonetic symbols. — Bruce Buttles, 
Head, Department of Printing, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. 


American Women in Nursing, 
by Edna Yost. J. B. Lippincott 
Co., New York, N. Y. 


A stimulating book to put into the 
hands of the many home economics 
students in high schools who are in- 
terested in becoming nurses. Biog- 
raphies of 10 leaders in nursing show 
the scope and variety of possible 
services. A light, easy style, a dis- 
criminating choice of fact and anec- 
dote, and a fine understanding of the 
profession make this book worth- 
while and delightful reading.—Leti- 
tia Walsh, Head, Home Economics 
Education, University of Illinois. 


Simplified Perspective, Its 
Theory and Practical Appli- 
cation, by William Wirt 
Turner. The Ronald Press, 
New York, N. Y. 


The basic principles of perspective 
drawing are set forth in a thorough 
but not too technical manner. Many 
high schoo] instructors have re- 
frained from introducing perspective 
drawing because methods most gen- 
eralfy presented are too involved. 
However, the author presents a plan 
for perspective drawing, as almost 
directly parallel to orthographic pro- 
jection, making it comparatively easy 
for instructors to have students of 
orthographic projection apply this 
knowledge to perspective drawing. 

The author’s experience as a teach- 
er and his wide practical experience 
have enabled him to present a 
method of perspective drawing free 
from bewildering and complicated ef- 
fects and shortening the time usually 
needed to become accomplished in 
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this field. In the latter part of the 
book he presents the more formal 
method of perspective which the stu- 
dent can then master in a short time. 

Especially noteworthy is the fine 


series of illustrations, with copious 
notes, explaining in detail the prin- 
ciples involved. It is not necessary 
to turn to text material to find ex- 
planations. 

The book approaches the subject 
from the problem-solving angle, 
making the student produce drawings 
understandingly rather than from 
memorizing rules and routines. At 
the end of every chapter, the book 
presents excellent teaching material 
in the form of review questions, and 
a well-selected and graded list of 
problems. 

Perspective drawing no longer is 
chiefly concerned with architectural 
applications, but is rapidly finding its 
way into the industrial field. This 
book will be helpful in giving the 
student an understanding of perspec- 
tive principles which he can then ap- 
ply to freehand sketching for indus- 
trial uses. It also is a ready reference 
for those who have need for a prac- 
tical working manual.—G. F. Weber, 
Vocational Director, School City of 
South Bend, Indiana. 


Wealth Through Education, 
by V. L. Cox. Stephen-Paul 
Publishers, New York, N. Y. 


In the minds of most educators 
there no longer is any doubt that a 
great many young persons in this 
country are not securing the educa- 
tion to which their capabilities entitle 
them, and that the education they 
are getting could be greatly im- 
proved. One of the more recent re- 
ports dealing with this condition is 
that of the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education which presented 
figures to show that at least 32 per 
cent of those between the ages of 18 
and 21 have the mental ability to 
complete a college or professional 
education—double the number now 
in college. The paucity of education 
for those in the lower age groups in 
many states is too well known to need 
comment here. 

The author of Wealth Through 
Education, who has dealt for many 
years with the business aspects of 
education, reviews this condition and 
develops a thoroughly logical plan 
for making education available to all. 

The author’s thesis, briefly, follows: 
A nation’s wealth is produced by the 
creative use of the energies of its citi- 
zens. Education which properly trains 
those energies is the determining fac- 
tor, therefore, in the extent of: pros- 
perity a country may enjoy, as is 
shown by the close correlation be- 
tween the wealth of a country and 
the degree of education of its citizens. 
Furthermore, a nation’s use of credit 
correlates closely with both its pros- 
perity and its standard of education. 

Since, then, education is the deter- 
mining factor in the prosperity of a 
nation, and since personal credit cor- 
relates so closely with both education 
and prosperity, a further use of per- 
sonal credit for the ends of educa- 
tion will not only offer training to all 
on an equal basis, but will also in- 
crease immeasurably the wealth of a 


country and its citizens it is contend- on purposive learning for -adults. 
ed. The plan proposed to gain thisend Much of the content is devoted to 
When writing advertisers please mention 4 mer:can V ocational 
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is a system of government insured 
loans for all young persons between 
the ages of 10 and 24. These loans 
would be handled by the local banks, 
would draw interest at 2% percent, 
and be payable after 20 years. The 
person to whom the money is loaned 
would pay his own tuition directly to 
the school or teacher, the continua- 
tion of the loan being contingent on 
his school record. 


It is impossible in the brief space | 


of a review to present an adequate 
explanation of either the plan or its 
method of operation. But every 
proposition set forth is fully sup- 
ported by facts and every possible 


objection to the plan is considered. | 
This is an unusual book in that it | 
establishes with such an impressive | 


mass of statistics the economic foun- 
dation of education. If the plan were 
put into effect, 


try.—Charles A. Fritz, 
Square College of Arts and Science, 
New York University. 


Workbook in Mechanical 
Drawing, by S. L. Coover. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 


Here is a good introductory course 
in mechanical drawing written by a 
prominent Pennsylvania educator. It 
is interesting, challenging, and very 
thoroughly motivated. It is well cor- 
related with a good industrial arts 
course. Mr. Coover uses for his prob- 
lems and projects such things as in- 
terest any wide-awake boy: soft ball 
diamonds, tennis courts, air ports, 
fruit knives. hunting knives, jewel 
boxes. The first thing you know the 
student has mastered the units into 
which the book is divided—blueprint 
reading, the projection box, sketeh- 
ing, home planning, practical draw- 
ing, and special shop projects. 

Mr. Coover, former  secretary- 
treasurer of the Pennsylvania Voca- 
tional Association is a machinist by 
trade. He heads the Department of 
Industrial Arts Education at Califor- 
nia but has also taught at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and the Penn- 
sylvania State College—J. C. Allen, 
Superintendent, Soldiers’ Orphan 
School, Scotland, Pa. 


Adult Education for Home- 
making, by L. Belle Pollard. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 


Designed for use as a textbook for 
college and university students, this 
is a new and completely rewritten 
edition of Miss Pollard’s book on 
adult education. It also is addressed 
to administrators and teachers, point- 
ing up the educational progress made 
in inaugurating new programs in 
home and family life and the effort 
toward strengthening existing pro- 
grams. All references are made to 
both women and men as homemakers. 

The book is written with the point 
of view of one working continuously 


with teacher-education programs and | 


with groups of adults in a variety of 
educational organizations. No. one 


could read the edition without a keen | 


awareness of the author’s emphasis 


it would provide a | 
culture and a way of life far in ad- | 
vance of any yet known in this coun- | 
Washington | 
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50 years of constant progress 
are reflected in these new books 
|| which have been specifically 
| prepared to meet your needs. 


—PUBLICATIONS— 


1. FUNDAMENTALS OF 
CARPENTRY 


Volume I—Tools, Materials. Practice. 
Durbahn. The author, 
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Price. . 
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2. FUNDAMENTALS OF 
CARPENTRY 


Volume II—Practical Construction. Dur- 
bahn. In the book you actually exp 

the step-by-step process of cons 
building. Stand 
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Price $4.25 


3. MASONRY SIMPLIFIED 
Volume I—Tools, Materials, Practice. 


Dataeli -Tow nsend. Every unit ma- 
onry is clearly; I i V 
publication. Quantities of carefully drawn 
illustrations show processes in : great de- 
tail to aid the reader in visualizing the 
modern practices discussed. A unique 


step in 








feature is the section on —— Tead- 
ing which i — y designed to 
meet the needs of the mason. Price $4.50 
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encouraging program participants to 
formulate their goals, to work toward 


their achievement, and to measure 
their progress in learning. Techniques 
outlined for directing the learning of 
adults should be of very concrete 
help to the inexperienced teacher. 
The experienced teacher is chal- 
lenged to set up learning experiences 
to meet the interests and needs of 
adults, thereby facilitating progress 
in learning and the development of a 
functional program. A plea is made 
to teacher training institutions to de- 
velop leaders for the organization 
of community programs in home and 
family life education. 

The outline form makes the edition 
easy to read. The bibliography sug- 
gests a wide variety of readings to 
college students and to in-service 
teachers. The book also points out 
needs for adequate housing, equip- 
ment, and finances for programs for 
adults.—Rena L. Hodgen, Chief, Home 
Economics Education, Illinois Board 
for Vocational Education. 


Modern Radio Instruments 
and Testing Methods. Coyne 
Electrical and Radio School, 
Inc., Chicago, II]. 


This practical textbook covers the 
subjects of modern radio instruments 
and testing methods used by the re- 
pair and serviceman. It describes and 
illustrates the general principles in- 
volved in various types of indicating 
meters, their care and operation. The 
measurements of low and high fre- 
quency circuit devices are contrasted 
and explained with particular refer- 


ence to radio and electronic equip- 
ment. The method of use as well as 
tneory of bridges in resistance meas- 
urements are explained and _ illus- 
trated. A chapter is devoted to the 
various types of analyzers and multi- 
meters and their operation. The 
method of troubleshooting by signal 
tracing and the instruments used for 
this work are clearly described. Sig- 
nal generators and test oscillators and 
their use in determining both the 
kind and approximate location of 
trouble in radio and sound apparatus 
forms an important chapter. Tube 
testing equipment and cathode ray 
oscilloscopes and oscillographs and 
their tests and measurements com- 
plete the volume. 

The book obviously is written for 
the radio serviceman. The more 
highly theoretical material that might 
be of interest to the designing en- 
gineer is omitted, although enough 
of the fundamental principles in- 
volved in a piece of apparatus are in- 
cluded so the technician understands 
what is going on when he uses it. 
It is a volume that should be on the 
shelf of every radio serviceman who 
wants to make the best use of his 
equipment.— Milton A. Drescher, 
Chief, Science and Industry Depart- 
ment, Milwaukee Public Library. 


People Are Our Business, by 
Beryl Williams. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., New York, N. Y. 


For young people who think they 
want to get into some kind of work 
that deals with people, this volume 


will be stimulating and helpful. The 
author has turned out an entertain- 
ing, easy to read, and instructive se- 
ries of short, personal histories of 10 
successful men and women whose 
business is people. 

Although the selections are limited 
by necessity, the author has chosen 
occupations with which young people 
are not apt to be too familiar, yet 
they are types of work that are as- 
suming great importance and for 
which the future demand is steadily 
increasing: young people’s librarian, 
psychiatric social worker,  settle- 
ment house worker, employment 
placement counselor, industrial re- 
lations director, industrial union 
secretary, union educational direc- 
tor, occupational therapist and psy- 
chologist all require special abilities 
in addition to ability to deal with 
people. 

The stories are realistic and point 
out that these successful men and 
women often arrived at their final 
job in a roundabout way but that 
each successive experience contrib- 
uted to their final location. Each per- 
sonal history is shot through with 
good philosophy, sound advice in a 
palatible manner, and with many tips 
concerning working and living for 
the alert reader. Although the bio- 
graphical sketches do not relate the 
exact method for arriving at a po- 
sition or prescribe necessary qualifi- 
cations, they do impress the fact that 
the principal characteristic in each 
case was a deep concern with people. 

For the student who has narrowed 
his vocational choice down to the 
general area of “work with people,” 








General Sheet Metal 
Practice illustrates 
practices employed in 
bending, hammering, 
heading, beading, 
flanging, edging and 
otherwise forming 
aluminum sheet, both 
manually and with me- 
chanical devices. 

e s ° 
Spinning graphically 
describes the three 
methods for spinning 
aluminum. Picture also 
describes the various 
types of tools used, 
their proper care, and 
other valuable hints. 

eee 
How to rivet Aluminum 
portrays the making 
and testing of rivets, 
the preparation of the 
work, the actual rivet- 
ing, and the final in- 
spection of the joint. 
Many other features 
described in detail. 

eee 
How to Machine 
Aluminum presents 
some practices em- 
ployed in machining 
aluminum with hand 
and machine tools, the 
alloys commonly used; 
the proper top and 
side rake and the cor- 
rect clearance for tools, 
plus other helpful in- 
formation. 
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“HOW-TO-DO-IT’’ SOUND MOTION 
PICTURES ON ALUMINUM 


Show your industrial arts classes how to work with 
aluminum by using films from Aleoa’s library. Your 
students will pick up valuable information on how to 
form, join, machine, finish’ . . gain knowledge that 
will help them win cash awards in the Scholastic 
Industrial Arts Competition. 

The Alcoa library also contains films which tell the 
fascinating story of aluminum in a variety of ways, 
depict the history of the metal, show how aluminum 
is made and fabricated. Other training films are also 
available. To show your students how, with sound 
motion pictures, write for the Alcoa Library Catalog, 
today. ALUMINUM Company oF America, 1772 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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this book will be a helpful guide. It 
will also be a valuable reference ad- 
dition to the vocational information 
library. It will have many classroom 
uses for teachers of English and so- 
cial studies for it is desirable suppie- 
mentary reading and deais indirectly 
with some of the most pressing social 
issues of our time. 

Stories of successful men and wom- 
en can teach many things and pro- 
vide assistance in finding the solu- 
tion to many personal problems. The 
stories of unsuccesssful men and 
women can do the same. Why did 
they fail when others succeeded? The 
hope is expressed that someone will 
tell their story also.— Harold J. Ma- 
honey, Supervisor of Guidance, Con- 
necticut Department of Education. 


Woodworking Crafts, by Ray- 
mond Van Tassel. D. Van Nos- 
ey Co., Inc., New York, 


This is a book that will be of gen- 
uine assistance to all who like to 
work in wood shops, whether the 
contrived shop of the hobbyist in 
.cellar or garage, or the more formal 
shop found in schools, community 
centers, or summer camps. 

The book is a compact and authori- 
tative guide to all phases of wood- 
working including the use of hand 
tools and simple woodworking ma- 
chines. The basic operations in wood- 
working are clearly and simply de- 
scribed and a variety of interesting 
and attractive projects are presented. 
Tools, materials, and methods of 
procedure accompany each of the 
projects described and many care- 
fully-drawn diagrams and well-con- 
ceived photographs help simplify the 
material for the amateur Craftsman. 
—William P. Sears, Jr., New York 
University. 


The Blueprint Language, by 
H. C. Spencer and H. E. Grant. 
a atc Co., New York, 


This book is the most comprehen- 
sive work on blueprint reading yet 
written for the machine industries. 
It is adaptable in any academic or in- 
dustrial range where this type of 
blueprint reading is taught. 

One of the strongest teaching points 
of the text lies in its skillfully “en- 
gineered” illustrations. The thought, 
careful planning, and execution dis- 
played in these text illustrations 
strike home point after point with a 
simplicity and directness not possible 
in word description. 

The conventional “classroom” theo- 
ry and approach is replaced with 
examples and exercises taken from 
actual industrial prints. The text, 
therefore retains a welcome practical 
flavor too long absent in similar 
works on this industrial subject. 

The instructor of blueprint read- 
ing will” appreciate the fact that this 
book is a complete course within it- 
self. Large format work sheets of 
cross section grids for sketching are 


provided along with written and 
“completion problems.” The problem 
work arranged after each chapter 


becomes progressively difficult and is 
closely coordinated with text discus- 
sion and examples. 
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The text contains all necessary in- | 


formation relative to blueprint read- 
ing including shape description, di- 
mensioning, threads, gears, shop pro- 
cesses, measuring instruments, first 
angle projection, welding and com- 
mercial print. It is particularly re- 
freshing to see a chapter devoted to 
the important phase of left and right 
hand drawings.—H. H. Katz, Director, 
Technical Drawing and Engineering 
Department, Allied School of Me- 
chanical Trades, Chicago, Ill. 


Problems in Drafting and De- 
sign, by Francis L. Goff. Mc- 
Knight & McKnight, Bloom- 
ington, Ill. 


This book has been prepared for 
use in teaching the fundamentals of 
drafting and design to pupils in high 
school, college, and the trades. The 
field of aeronautics has been used for 
the approach. The interest of the stu- 


dent has been challenged through the | 


close correlation of the problems with 


their accepted place in airplanes, as | 


well as the visual portrayal of how 
these parts are fabricated. 

There are 90 pictures of airplanes, 
machines used in plane manfactu- 
ring, and many operations used in 
the plants. These pictures with their 
captions give an interesting view of 
a great industry. 

The fundamentals of drafting are 
presented through a carefully graded 
set of 50 assignments. Each is pre- 
sented in six parts: the problems, the 
purposes or objectives, excellent pic- 
torial views of the part to be drawn, 
a list of equipment needed to make 
the drawing, adequate instruction, 
with some information and references 
when needed. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, the 
book might be improved by two 
changes in the material arrangement. 
The problems dealing with assembly 
contours (#12, 13, 14, 16, and 22) 


might be introduced near the end 
since they require more detailed 
workmanship. High school pupils 


would be served better if the tables 
and symbols which must now be 
found in outside references, were in- 
cluded in the text. 

The book is an excellent and 
craftsmanlike addition to the litera- 
ture dealing with drafting—V. L. 
Pickens, Director of Practical Arts, 
Kansas City, Missouri, Public Schools. 


Metalwork Technology and 
Practice, by Oswald A. Lud- 
wig. McKnight & McKnight, 
Bloomington, II. 


This book presents in a _ simple, 
concise, and well-illustrated manner 
the basic information required of the 
metal worker. It is written in a man- 
ner to make it particularly useful in 
industrial arts, general shop, machine 
shop, and shop theory classes. It is 
adaptable to any situation wherein a 
knowledge of the fundamental shop 
practices are a prerequisite to future 
study in this area. 

The book is divided into 12 major 
instructional units which in turn are 
subdivided into 57 minor units. These 
include such topics as: safety; 
scription of metalworking jobs; 


lay- 
out tools and layout methods; 


bench 
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Here are some of the books we 
have published so far in 1948 to 
celebrate the beginning of our 
second century of publishing. 


ELEMENTARY 
INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS 


WELLMAN 


A beginner can understand this 
“feet-on-the-ground” book on elec- 
tronics theory and applications. It 
is written not from the viewpoint 
of an engineer, but directly to stu- 
dents, electrical maintenance men, 
and workers in allied fields. Use of 
mathematics is kept to a bare mini- 
mum. 


SWOOPE’S LESSONS IN 
PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY 


18th Edition 
Revised by HAUSMANN 


The new edition of this standard 
text has been entirely reset, and 
brought up-to-date by Erich Haus- 
mann, co-author of Hausmann and 
Slack’s Physics. Outstanding fea- 
tures include the rearrangement of 
subject matter, introduction of 
modern terms and symbols, and 
new developments in television, 
loran, and radar. 





Some Other 1948 Books 
and a Few from 1947 
Television Simplified 
(2d Edition)—Kiver 
Handmade Jewelry—Wiener 
Elementary Radio Servicing—Wellman 
FM Simplified—Kiver 
Essentials of Strength of Materials—Pisani 


Mathematics of the Shops 
(2d Ed.) MceMackin & Shaver 


Leathercraft—Thompson 
Woodworking—Van Tassel 


May we send you our new 
Hundredth Anniversary Catalog? 


Van Hostand- 
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GENERAL 
PRINTING 


By Cleeton and Pitkin 


A book of unusual value for 
beginners. It simplifies the in- 
struction on the basic funda- 
mentals by many illustrations 
of difficult operations. Impor- 
tant facts about paper, ink, 
type metals are included, as 
well as step-by-step instruc- 
tions for setting type, inking, 
proofing, proof-reading, and 
many other valuable guides. 
Rated a superior text by those 
who have used it. 


Write for approval copy to- 
day. (Paper Cover) $1.60. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 























Major Gregg Texts in 


e Retailing ¢ Textiles 


e Consumer Education 


Retailing, Principles and Practices, 
Second Edition, by Richert. New. 
enlarged, modern in every respect. 
Deals with every major phase of 
retail store operation. 


The Consumer’s Economic Life, by 
Graham and Jones. Presents prac- 
tical common-sense principles for 
managing money and buying and 
using goods and services. 


Fiber to Fabric, by Potter. Tells 
the story of textiles from fiber to 
fabric. Simplified presentation; il- 
lustrated. 


A kit of swatches representing more 
than 60 standard fabrics, individually 
labeled, is available through the author 
of Fiber to Fabric for the price of $2 
postpaid. Orders for the kit should be 
addressed to The Swatch Box, 1221 W. 
23rd Street, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


Write our nearest office for information 
about these texts. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 








tools and proper usage; ferrous and 
non-ferrous metals; service of home 
and shop electrical appliances; drill- 
ing, threading, and tapping; types of 
fits, fitting and assembly; sheet and 


ornamental metal work; forging, 
molding, casting, and heat treatment 
of steel; tool sharpening; metal fin- 
ishing; leguatiiene and machine tools. 
This information is presented in 378 
pages which include 1141 figures 
made up of illustrations, line draw- 
ings, and photographs. 

Considering this book from the 
standpoint of adaptability to stan- 
dard classroom procedures, it pos- 
sesses those qualities often found 
lacking in textbooks. Organized 
around instructional units, with every 
instructional topic numbered, and a 
19-page index, it readily lends itself 
for classroom discussions and class 
assignments. Added to this is the 
fact that it is written in a language 
which enables the student to help 
himself. All technical terms which 
the student should know are defined 
in the context and by means of foot- 
notes. The review questions, mathe- 
matics and drafting problems, and 
the list of new words to be defined 
and spelled given at the end of each 
unit are of considerable worth in 
a variety of teaching situations. The 
author is to be commended. This book 
is to the beginner what the well- 
known handbooks are to the me- 
chanic.—A. A. Vezzani, Lecturer in 
Industrial Education, Department of 
Vocational Education, University of 
Michigan. 


Retailing Principles and Prac- 
tices, by G. Henry Reichert. 
The Gregg Publishing Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


Retailing Principles and Practices, 


| second edition, can be used as a basic 
| textbook for a preparatory orienta- 


tion course in retailing or as a source 


| of information for students enrolled 
| under a cooperative part-time plan. 


| reveals that the subject matter 


The author’s long experience in the 
retailing field, plus his wide acquaint- 
ance with other distributive educa- 
tors, makes this book “the product of 
many minds,” as the author expresses 
it. One quick glance at the contents 
is 


| logical in sequence. Each main di- 


vision of retailing is given adequate 


| treatment. At the close of each chap- 


ter the author includes a list of ques- 


| tions and points for discussion. He 


also lists some problems and projects 


| for individual assignments as well as 


a number of suggested readings. The 


| entire book is written in a language 


the average high school student can 
understand. The author clearly out- 


| lines methods and procedures to fol- 


low in order that retailers may be . 


more successful in this fast and high- 


ly competitive industry. 


The logical divisions of the book 


enable the reader to make a quick 
| survey of the many job possibilities 
| in retailing. Each chapter stimulates 
| thought and discussion. The excellent 
| pictures and charts throughout the 


book give the entire volume that new 
postwar look. The 18 photographs 
and biographies of famous personal- 
ities in retailing help to acquaint the 





up “main street,” the chapters on 
window display, retail advertising, 
and store location are particularly 
good. Some of the nation’s foremost 
authorities on these subjects assisted 
the author by giving many helpful 
suggestions and by furnishing dozens 
of photographs and diagrams. Through 
these fine visual aids much valuable 
information can be obtained which 
should help the future retailers of 
America to keep abreast of the times. 
—Arnold Zopf, Supervisor of Dis- 
tributive Education, St. Louis Board 
of Education, Missouri. 


General Plastics, by Raymond 
Cherry. McKnight & Mc- 
Knight, Bloomington, Ill. 


This book, now in its second edition, 
contains two main divisions which 
might be classified as “How to do” 
and “What?” 

While the larger portion of the 
book is devoted to concise and well- 
illustrated instructions on how to per- 
form operations and how to construct 
objects of plastics (which may be 
selected from a list of half a hundred 
interesting and worthwhile projects) ; 
it also contains a smaller section de- 
voted to the subject of “What Are 
Plastics?” This sets forth a brief and 
well-illustrated story of the various 
kinds of plastics now on the market. 
It includes a description of plastics 
that may be used and fabricated suc- 
cessfully in the usual industrial arts 
shop, and those which may be used 
in the commercial shop or factory. 

In the section, “Hand and Machine 
Tool Operation,” detailed instructions 
are given in the use of simple hand 
tools and inexpensive machines. This 
makes possible the offering of a 
course in plastics even in the small 
school shop with minimum equip- 
ment. 

In the section on projects, there 
is listed a wide range of suitable 
materials and pr —— After a stu- 
dent has successfully completed a 
number of these, his imagination will 
usually be stimulated and he will be- 
gin to work out articles of his own 
design. 

In General Plastics the author has 
developed a book which’ should be 
of wide interest to students and 
teachers who wish to gain an insight 
into the fascinating field of plastics. 
With this book asa text in the hands 
of each student, a teacher with even 
limited experience should be able to 
get satisfactory results from begin- 
ning students. It would be an excel- 
lent book for a craftsman in his own 
home shop.—Victor Randel, Head, 
Department of Industrial Arts, Sam 
Houston State Teachers College, 
Huntsville, Texas. 


Clothes for Girls, Elizabeth 
Todd assisted by Helen Mc- 
Cullough. D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


This completely revised version of 
the always-popular 1935 edition is of 
as much interest and value to girls 
who do not expect to sew as to those 


ie. Gee ik ie sia ihe * interested in making clothes. y 
eA ye Ta we bccagpen of novice with the who’s who in Amer- _ Part A deals with problems the girl 
peo | ica’s third largest industry. is sure to meet whether she sews or 
prem Since most retailers are dressing not. Part B deals with problems in 
When writing advertisers please mention American Vacational Journal. 
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making clothes, and Part C with con- 
struction references. 

Exceptionally well-illustrated, ap- 
pealing to adolescent interests, help- 
ful to teachers seeking suggestions on 
providing for group activity as well 
as for individual problems, the book 
is an attractive, concise text on the 
most practical problems encountered 
by high school girls.—Letitia Walsh, 
Head, Home Economics Education 
Department, University of Illinois. 


Elements of Radio Servicing 
by William Marcus and Alex 
Levy. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 


The authors have made a scientific 
approach in the preparation of this 
book. The study of maintenance oc- 
cupations in all fields should be 
approached scientifically and _ this 
should be no different in radio ser- 
vicing than in the study of medicine. 

Early study, as indicated by Marcus 
and Levy’s book, might be classed as 
the anatomy of radio equipment. Other 
sections might well be called the 
pathology of such equipment. Logi- 
cally, diagnostic procedures would be 
followed by treatment. 

One of the most valuable features 
of this book is the service data charts 
in the diagnostic procedure and the 
problems at the end of the chapter 
calling for an outline of a service 
procedure in determining causes of 
trouble. It will be a happy day when 
all maintenance occupations are treat- 
ed in this manner. 

The writer has grown weary of 
reading text books that have been 
laboriously prepared by experts who 
dispose of the determination of ail- 
ments by “trouble shooting proce- 
dures.” This is usually a case of guess- 
ing and if the first guess is not right, 
guess again. 

One suggestion relative to the pro- 
gram of radio servicing: there might 


be study guides prepared for appren-. 


tices and journeymen, and unit trade 
work in radio servicing composed of 
assignments, study question, and ob- 
jective tests, all pointed directly to 
Marcus and Levy’s book.—R. L. Welch, 
Supervisor, Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation, Wisconsin. 


Jig Tooling Dictionary, by T. 
G. Thompson and R. A. Peter- 
son. The Macmillan Co., New 
York, N. Y. : 


This book is just what the title in- 
dicates: a dictionary which gives 
definition to all of the terms covering 
materials, supplies, equipment, proc- 
esses, and operation (both mechan- 
ical and technical), tools, and instru- 
ments used in making jigs and tools. 
It contains all necessary information 
in tabular form and the geometric 
and trigonometric formulas with sam- 
ples of manipulation and standards 
of machine parts necessary to the de- 
sign of jigs and tools. 

There is a noticeable leaning to- 
ward the aircraft industry but not to 
the neglect of other industries. 

The material is arranged concisely 
with clear diagrams supporting each 
definition. — Walter J. E. Schiebel, 
Principal, Dallas Independent School 
District, Texas. 
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Teaching 
(Continued from page 11) 


plans, study reference material, and 
plan supervision for the next period 
to be covered. Most of these meetings 
are held on a county basis and are 
proving valuable to both the assistant 
teacher and the responsible county 
officials. 

Supervision has helped maintain 
high standards. Institutional on-farm 
training in Tennessee has been in- 
corporated as a definite part of the 
regular vocational agriculture pro- 
gram. Since the state already had 
highly trained vocational agriculture 
teachers in the counties and communi- 
ties their talents and experience were 
utilized in making this program a suc- 
cess. In a few counties where there 
were no regular vocational agriculture 
teachers, the State Board required 
that the first teacher employed for 
veterans should be an agricultural 
college graduate with a major in agri- 
cultural education. He was made re- 
sponsible to the superintendent and 
county board of education for tech- 
nical supervision of all other assistant 
agricultural teachers. After nearly 
two years of operation, it seems evi- 
dent that this is a satisfactory method 
of supervising the program. 

As institutional on-farm training 
continues, the progress of each trainee 
is carefully checked and evaluated. 
This aids the assistant teacher in de- 
termining effectiveness of his teach- 
ing and indicates the degree of prog- 
ress the trainee has made in both 
class work and farming program. 

All farming enterprises common to 
Tennessee agriculture have 
listed, 
practices for each. At the beginning of 
the training year the teacher, by in- 
dividual guidance, aids the veteran in 
selecting approved practices applica- 
ble to the farming program which he 
plans to carry out. Each approved 
practice is weighed according to its 
relative importance to the veteran in 
establishing himself in the business 
of farming. 

The veteran is graded at the end of 
each three months’ period and is 
given credit for all approved prac- 
tices completed during that period. 


At the end of the year a final check | 


is made and progress is determined 
by comparison of goals in approved 
practices set up at the beginning of 
the year with those completed. The 
teacher may grade border line stu- 
dents at any time to determine if they 
are making required progress in order 
to continue in ‘training. Every effort 
is made to assist below standard stu- 
dents to meet minimum requirements. 
When it is determined that they are 


unable to meet the standard, their 
training is interrupted. 
The check provides the teacher 


with all available details for sound 
counsel with each veteran, to deter- 
mine corrective measures necessary 
for future progress. 


Book on Livestock 
The Food and Agricultural Organ- 
ization of the United Nations has is- 
sued an 182-page volume, “Breeding 
Livestock Adapted to Unfavorable En- 


vironments.” It is available from In- | 


ternational Documents Service, 2960 
Broadway, New York City, for $1.50. 


been | 
together with the approved | 





Apprentice 
(Continued from page 12) 


need for supplementary materials to 
use with the text does not lessen the 
need for, or value of, the well-or- 
ganized textbook. It should, however, 
point out for the publisher that the 
job is only half done when the text- 
book is on the market. 

A study guide, of expendable type, 
presenting a series of fairly short 
units based upon the text, provides 
each student with a program to be 
followed according to his own abil- 
ity. A self-check test on each unit, 
composed. of objective type ques- 
tions prepared by someone experi- 
enced in the psychological method of 
wording such a test, allows each to 
determine his own accomplishments. 
Each test organized to require re- 
view of previously completed mate- 
rials and to point to what is to come, 
accomplishes directional individual 
progression. 

The modern study guide follows 
this pattern and to these features 
adds the many requirements enume- 
rated here as needs in apprentice 
training. 

While this might appear to throw 
to the publishers the job of preparing 
all instructional materials, the best 
vocational textbooks come from vo- 
cational teachers. It might be sug- 
gested that the old “must,” trade 
analysis, which remains a require- 
ment in the vocational teacher train- 
ing programs of many states, might 
be replaced by a course in the con- 
struction of study guides. 











Recommended for 
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in Mathematics 


ESSENTIAL VOCATIONAL 
MATHEMATICS 


C. H. Ewing and W. W. Hart 


PRACTICAL ELECTRICAL 
MATHEMATICS 


William Rasch 


PRECISION SHOP 
MATHEMATICS 


William H. Edwards 
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How to Provide 
Your Shop with 


FLEXIBLE SHAFT 
Equipment for only $ 5 95 
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an Amazing New 


FLEXIBLE SHAFT TOOL! 


Increases and holds your students’ 
interest AT ONCE. 


Grinds, Polishes, Sharpens, 


graves, Etches — on Metal, 


Turns old motors, drill presses or electric 
drills into Flexible Shaft Tools. Amazing new 
Presto-flex, latest addition to the Foredom 
flexible shaft family. Simply attach to electric 
drill, drill press or motor. Presto—a flexible 
shaft machine! Off again in a jiffy! Pencil- 
sized hand-piece gives finger-tip control. Gets 
into tight places. Handy 35” overall length. 
And—only $5.95 complete! Order NOW 
order Presto-fiex for use on motor, 


specify 
motor shaft diameter. Add 


50c for special mo- 


tor coupling. (Available a V4", 5/16”, 34” and 
VY" shafts.) Order TODA 


Also Reweder 


MACHINES 


FLEXIBLE 
SHAFT 


FOREDO 




















5 quickly interchange- 
able handpiece types—pencil sizes 
and larger—some with flexible wrist—see arrow 


Pencil-sized handpieces for the hard-to-reach 
places. Larger, ball-bearing handpieces for the 
heavier jobs, all quickly interchangeable. Flex- 
ible shafts which really ARE FLEXIBLE. Sus- 
pension models as well as bench models. Since 
Foredom's are used in tens of thousands of the 
nation’s factories in tooling, maintenance and 
production departments, training your stu- 
dents in the use of them will prove of genuine 
value when they start their shop careers. 


3 WAYS Right! 


] For de-burring, grinding, finishing, polishing 
and other light production jobs—particu- 
larly valuable on irregularly shaped parts. 


2 For grinding, finishing and touching up dies, 
molds, jigs, etc. 
For touching up set-ups without disassem- 


bly, high spots on gears, identification mark- 
ing of equipment, etc. 


Write for Catalog No. $-233 
FOREDOM ELECTRIC CO. Dept. s-233 


Manufacturers of Flexible Shaft Equipment 
For a Quarter Century. 


27 PARK PLACE @ NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


PRESTO-Flex... 


| ville city schools. 


Wood, Glass and Plastic! | 


| 
| 


Cleans, Mills, Carves, En- | 


| Weber Junior 


| payroll jobs. 


| Michigan Industrial 


Whe Atsoctiilord 


% Margaret Keith, Greenville, has 
been elected president of the South 


| Carolina Vocational Association, suc- 


ceeding Evelyne McCollum, Colum- 
bia, who resigned to enter private 
business. Miss Keith is a teacher of 
distributive education in the Green- 


The annual meeting of the S.C.V.A. 
will be held March 18 and 19 in Co- 
lumbia. At a special meeting of the 
officers of the association, a tentative 
program was arranged. Fred T. Wil- 
helms, associate director of consumer 
education study for the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Princi- 
pals, and S. L. Latimer, Jr., editor of 
the Columbia State, will be speakers. 


% Utah Vocational Association mem- 
bers who attended the AVA conven- 
tion were President Robert Dahle; 
Vice President, T & I, Edward C. 
Larsen; Irvin S. Noall, chairman of 
the legislative committee; H. B. Gun- 
dersen, Mark Nichols, Aileen Erick- 


| sen, R. A. Nelson, Winston M. Craw- 


If you | 


ford, all state school staff members; 
local directors Lorenzo E. Peterson, 
College; Wilson W. 
Sorensen and Reed R. Allen, Central 
Utah Vocational School; E. C. Jepp- 
sen, Utah State Agricultural College; 
C. B. Cooley, Branch Agricultural 
College; Ralph V. Backman, Salt Lake 
Adult School. At the Earl Carroll 
Theatre-Restaurant “Bob” Nelson won 


§ | the bottle of champagne. 


The Utah State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction has published a State 
Plan for Related Instruction for Vet- 
erans in on-the-job training. It is a 
manual for local directors, super- 
visors, and coordinators and contains 
occupational area and subject area 
titles for related instruction for 113 
occupational areas or more than 653 
Occupational areas are 
worked out on a job family basis and 
subject areas determined from ad- 
visory committee recommendations, 
apprenticeship standards, and confer- 
ence discussions. 


% Tennessee Vocational Association 
will meet on March 19, in conjunction 
with the Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation meeting in Chattanooga. The 
afternoon meeting will be the joint 
meeting of the TVA, the School Ad- 
ministrators, and High School Prin- 
cipals section of the TEA. Meetings 
will be held on the campus of the 
University of Chattanooga. There will 
be an explanation and description of 
the four phases of the vocational edu- 
cation program in the state and what 
it is attempting to accomplish. A panel 
discussion by some members of the 
School Administrators’ and Principals’ 
groups will be followed by a speech 
by C. M. Miller, director of voca- 
tional education in Kansas. Each of 
the four vocational services will have 
a short business meeting, and banquet 
may be arranged. 


% The 20th annual convention of the 
( Education So- 
ciety will be held in Grand Rapids 
April 8, 9, 10, with headquarters at 
the Pantlind Hotel. Frank Moore, di- 
rector of industrial arts education, 
Cleveland, will be the banquet speaker 








and Karl Detzer, Reader’s Digest rov- 
ing editor, will be speaker at the 
Ship’s Luncheon. 


% The division of vocational educa- 
tion of the Arkansas State Depart- 
ment of Education, in cooperation 
with the agriculture department of 
Arkansas State College, is sponsoring 
district FFA agricultural contests to 
be held at State College, Jonesboro, 
April 2 and 3. 


%* The 13th annual state meeting of 
the Alabama Association of Future 
Homemakers of America will be held 
at Alabama College June 2, 3, and 4. 








Prompt Shipments 
from a Complete Stock of, 


LARSON LEATHER 


When you think of leather—think 
of Larson Leathercraft Head- 
quarters. Wide variety of cut- 
out projects. Moderate priced 
tooling leathers as well as top 
quality calfskins. 


We supply all tools, materials 
and instructions for making: 


Gloves Billfolds 
| Link Belts Coin Purses 
| Pyrostrips Comb Cases 
Moccasins Key Cases 


Woolskin Toys and Mittens 
Many Other Useful Items 
Send for FREE catalog 
J. C. LARSON COMPANY 


4248 Arthington Street 
Chicago 24, Ill. 


“OLIVER” 


30-INCH 


BAND SAW 


The advanced safety features, 
plus the amazing performance 
Band Saw have 














30” 


of this 





won widespread approval from 
school officials. Features in- 
clude: Automatic brake for 
upper wheel, self-locking tilt 
ing device for table, shut-off 
foot brake to start and stop 
machine quickly, disk wheels 
with detachable rims. ‘‘Oliver’’ 
Band Saws also made in 18”, 
36” and 38” sizes. 

Write for Bulletin 217 
OLIVER MACHINERY CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. 


COLORADO A & M COLLEGE 
Fort Collins, Colorado 


“Practical education at a mile-high level.’ Two 4- 
week periods, beginning JUNE 21 and JULY 19, of 
an expanded program of Agricultural Education, 
Distributive an 3g, 
Home Economics, Home Economics Education, Indus- 
trial Arts Education, Physical Education for Men, 
Trade and Industrial Education at both the graduate 











and undergraduate level. 
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Whos Whe 


Miss Catherine Dicks, supervisor of 
student teachers at Las Cruces Union 
High School, New Mexico, has been 
appointed itinerant teacher trainer for 
the state department of vocational 
education. 


Five new members have been 
added to the North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College home economics teach- 
ing staff: Elizabeth Hull, formerly of 
Missouri, assistant to the state super- 
visor of vocational home economics; 
Alberta Hill, formerly in Idaho, as- 
sistant teacher trainer; Mildred 
Schmidt, formerly of Oklahoma 
A & M College, instructor in foods: 
Elvira Lindquist, formerly of Cornell 
College, Iowa, instructor in clothing; 
Helen Twogood, instructor in related 
arts. 


Harry W. Porter, assistant profes- 
sor of trade and industrial education 
at Purdue University, has completed 
his Ph.D. in industrial psychology. 
Dr. Porter was employed on the staff 
of the State Board of Vocational ed- 
ucation before joining the staff at 
Purdue, and obtained his Masters at 
Colorado A & M, Fort Collins, in 1939. 


W. T. Reed, formerly principal of 
Sussex County Training School, Wav- 
erly, Va.,.is now director of trade 
and industrial education at St. Paul’s 
alae Institute, Lawrenceville, 

a. 


Thomas Dean has assumed his po- 
sition as a shop teacher at Iowa State 
College, Ames, Ia. 


M. J. Ruley, coordinator of diversi- 
fied occupations and director of adult 
education, has been appointed director 
of industrial arts and vocational ed- 
ucation, Tulsa, Oklahoma. Mr. Ruley 
has been connected with the Tulsa 
schools since 1934, for the past six 
years as coordinator of diversified oc- 
cupations at Central High School. In 
1941 he joined the staff of the State 
Department of Trade and Industrial 
Education as assistant state supervisor 
of the War Training program, return- 
ing to Tulsa as assistant director of 
the program. George I. Marsh suc- 
ceeds Mr. Ruley as coordinator of di- 
versified occupations and director of 
adult education. Mr. Marsh came to 
the Tulsa schools from Fort Worth 
where he had been director of voca- 
tional education. 


Dr. B. F. Pittinger has retired as 
dean of the college of Education, Uni- 
versity of Texas. 


Vn Toth 


R. H. Roberts, director of indus- 
trial arts and vocational education, 
Tulsa, Okla., died Nov. 20, 1947. He 
had been connected with the Tulsa 
schools since 1941 except for a period 
during the war when he served as 
area training supervisor for the War 
Manpower Commission. 
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Supervision 
(Continued from page 22) 


Provision of proper equipment pro- 
motes good classroom teaching. Plan- 
ning with the teacher and the home 
economics class for needed room im- 
provements or equipment stimulates 
interest and growth. 

Demonstration teaching and demon- 
strations on the use of special equip- 
ment or new methods are effective. 

School visitation is an important 
part of supervision. At the first of the 
school year a joint meeting with prin- 
cipal and home economics teachers is 
held in each building. Problems which 
require the attention of both super- 
visor and principal are discussed such 
as scheduling, class size, lesson plans, 
discipline, pupils who fail to bring 
equipment and supplies. This is an 
excellent opportunity to develop a 
common understanding of the philos- 
ophy and objectives of the homemak- 
ing program in each building. 

Some class visits are made by ap- 
pointment; others are unannounced. 
Since there are many demands for 
outside activities, it is necessary to 
plan ahead for a class visitation and 
after-school conference, but a super- 
visor frequently should call informal- 
ly so that teachers and pupils will be 
at ease when she comes. 

These and many others make up 
activities of the supervisor who would 
reach the goal of supervision—im- 
provement of instruction. 





D. Van Nostrand Co. 
Reaches Century Mark 


One hundred years in the publish- 
ing business. That is the anniversary 
D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., of 
New York, is observing this year. 

David Van Nostrand, founder of the 
company, started his bookselling and 
publishing business under the name 
of Van Nostrand & Dwight, but the 
partnership did not last long, and in 
1848 Mr. Van Nostrand established 
his own business and began publish- 
ing books under his own imprint. 

The company issues books for high 
schools, vocational schools, and col- 
leges; for craftsmen and sportsmen: 
for scientists and laymen and books 
for the home. 

The company has pioneered in more 
than one field. Its “science series” 
totaled 127 titles before it was com- 
pleted in 1900. 

Today Van Nostrand’s books for 
high schools and vocational schools 
are well known and its 1948 publish- 
ing schedule is one of its largest lists. 

In observance of its anniversary 
the company has issued a series of 
catalogs for 1948. Its high school and 
vocational school catalog lists books 
on aeronautics, agriculture, automo- 
tive mechanics, biology, chemistry, 
crafts, drawing and drafting, eco- 
nomics, electricity, radio, television, 
electronics, health and safety, math- 
ematics, physics, shop work, and spe- 
cial studies. 
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Sound Recorder Parade 


HE most exciting recent develop- 

ment in teaching aids is the mag- 
netic recorder. The quality of a mag- 
netic recording is far less dependent 
on the operator’s skill and experience 
than the quality of a disc recording. 
Good quality in a disc recording re- 
quires, among other things, expert ad- 
justment of the stylus angle and pres- 
sure. Those factors are not present in 
recording on magnetic wire or tape. 

The discs in common use are limited 
to a few minutes of playing time, but 
the magnetic wire and tape machines 
provide a half-hour, an hour, or even 
as much as eight hours of uninterrup- 
ted playing time. 

Unwanted parts of a disc record 
cannot be removed without re-record- 
ing, but tapes can be edited by simply 
cutting them and splicing the cut ends 
with adhesive celluloid tape, and wires 
by cutting and knotting. 

A spoiled disc is useless, but tapes 
and wires can be used aver and over 
again because previously recorded mag- 
netic patterns are automatically erased 
in the recording process. 

On the other hand, disc records have 
the great advantage that they can be 
played on any school or home phono- 
graph, and your students can take their 
records home for study. Also, it is easy 
to spot and replay a part of a disc re- 
cording, but not a part of a wire or 
tape recording. 


You Can’t Have Everything 


Tape has some advantages over wire 
as a magnetic recording medium. Quar- 
ter-inch paper or plastic tape does not 
snarl as readily as wire four or. five 
thousandths of an inch thick. For tech- 
nical reasons related to the thickness 
of the magnetic material, wire must be 
pulled through the recording head at a 
much higher speed than tape to pro- 
duce equivalent quality in the record- 
ing. This gives rise to mechanica] prob- 
lems in the design and manufacture of 
the wire recorder. 

Tape always presents the same face 
to the recording or playing head, where- 
as wire may become twisted (especially 
in splicing: it) and hence not present 
its magnetic side to the head. with re- 
sulting loss in strength and quality. 





Disc Recorders: 





Many New Models Among 


19 Tape, Wire and Dise Recording Machines 
By William J. Temple, Brooklyn College Audio Visual Committee 


(Did you ever try to pick up a needle 
with the curved back of a horseshoe 
magnet?) 

Most tape recorders pull the tape by 
means of a “capstan” which turns at 
constant speed, so that the tape speed 
is the same at all parts of the record. 
Some low-priced wire recorders pull the 
wire by rotating the spool on which the 
wire winds up, so that the wire travels 
faster at the end of the record when the 
take-up spool is nearly filled. This 
means that in editing a wire record you 
cannot join a length of wire from the 
beginning of a spool with a length from 
the other end without a disconcerting 
change in the pitch of the reproduced 
voice or music. 

Wire recorders are trequently small- 
er, more compact, and lighter in weight 
than tape recorders. This is a factor to 
consider when portability is an advan- 
tage. If you propose to keep a large 
library of recordings you will notice that 
the spools of wire take up less storage 
space than reels of tape. 

Keep these things in mind while you 
are comparing the recorders described 
below. You can’t have everything! 

Remember, too, that for good qual- 
ity in reproduced sound, low distortion 
is at least as important as wide fre- 
quency range. The loudspeaker is often 
the limiting element in a reproducing 
system. The better the speaker, the low. 
er the distortion and the wider the fre- 
quency response range. Almost every 


.recorder on the market provides connec- 


tions for a separate speaker even though 
it includes a small “monitcring” speak- 
er, Your separate speaker must match 
the output of your amplifier, and it 
should be as good a speaker as you 
can afford to buy. 

The descriptions which follow are 
based on the most recent data we 
could get from the manufacturers. Some 
of the machines are so new that they 
have not been widely displayed or 
demonstrated. A number of manufac- 





Speak-O-Phone, Sound Scriber, Presto, Rek-O-Kut. 


turers are not yet ready to disclose 
their models. 


DISC RECORDERS 


Speak-O-Phone Model HR-48 ($110) 
(Speak-O-Phone Recording Equipment 
Co., 23 W. 60th St., New York 23, N. Y.) 
has a 2-speed turntable and a 4-tube am- 
plifier mounted in a portable case 17% x 
15% x 11%, shipping wt. 36 Ib. The cutting 
head is of the magnetic type. 

Meissner Mfg. Div., Maguire Industries, 
Inc., Mt. Carmel, Ill., makes a combination 
recorder and radio receiver (about $115) 
with 2-speed turntable, crystal cutting head, 
crystal pickup, and crystal microphone. 
Built-in loop antenna gives adequate re- 
ception for recording or listening (more 
distortion in recording than in reception). 
Maximum recording time about 9 minutes 
at 33 1/3 and about 6 minutes at 78 rpm 
(revolutions per minute). 

These inexpensive machines’ lack the 
mechanical and electrical refinements 
which are necessary to produce recordings 
of highest quality, and you should not ex- 
pect them to stand up indefinitely under 
continuous service. An experienced oper- 
ator can make useful records on them. 

The Sound Scriber (Sound Scriber Corp., 
New Haven, Conn.) comes in a great var- 
iety of models. It is a widely used dictating 
machine which records at slow turntable 
speed on thin, flexible plastic discs — about 
15 minutes on each side of a 7” disc. A 
portable combination recorder and_tran- 
scriber weighs about 20 lb., costs about 
$340. Discs cost about 10 cents each. Fidel- 
ity is adequate for communication and 
language instruction. 

Presto Model K_ (Presto Recording Co., 
242 W. 55th St., New York 19, N. Y.) 
($348 without microphone) is a depend- 
able, stahdard disc recorder. Its magnetic 
cutting head and pickup have a frequency 
response range of 80-5000 cps (cycles per 
second). Uses standard lacquer-coated 
(“acetate”) discs up to 134’ at either 
33 1/3 or 78 rpm. Volume indicator is a 
meter, not a neon bulb or “magic eve.” 
Portable; 19% x 15% x 14; 46 Ib. Presto also 
makes other models; all more expensive. 

Fairchild Unit 539 (Fairchild Camera 
and Instrument Corp., 88-06 Van Wyck 
Blud., Jamaica 1, N. Y.) is a portable, pro- 
fessional disc recorder with a 16’, 2-speed 
turntable. Cutterhead and pickup response 
30-10,000 cps. Size 18 x 22 x 13; 8O Ib. 
Requires additional amplifier and acces- 
sories, A beautiful instrument which does 
a professional job in the hands of a com- 


(Continued on page 38) 


For further information write directly to the 
pani tioned in this article. 
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Teachers 
Overburdened? 


be their tireless assistant 


Large classes, crowded buildings, and short- 
age of teachers have all combined to increase 
the burdens under which thousands of cap- 
able teachers are working. 


To maintain educational standards, these 
teachers need whatever assistance can be 
readily given them—now! And thousands of 
schools have proved that audio-visual aids 
represent just such assistance. 


When you act to meet the crisis by in- 
augurating or expanding an audio-visual 
program, remember that such a program 
can reach the maximum value only when 





the finest motion picture projectors are used. 


Before you buy, get the full story about 
the Bell & Howell Filmosound projector. 
Preferred by experienced educators for years, 
Filmosound assures professional perfection 
in picture and sound reproduction .. . 
simple, mistake-proof operation . . . endur- 
ing dependability in rigorous school service. 


Write today for reasons why Filmosound 
is the wise educator’s choice. Bell & Howell 
Company, 7170 McCormick Road, Chicago 
45. Branches in New York, Hollywood, 
Washington, D. C., and London. 


Bell & Howell 
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Tape Recorders: Air-King, W 


Sound Recorder Parade 
(Continued from page 36) 


petent technician. Other models up to 
$2500. 

The Rek-O-Kut Co., 146 Grant St., New 
York 18, N. Y. manufactures professional- 
type turntables, recording mechanisms, 
and accessories with which high quality 
disc recording systems can be built up. 
Prices for 2-speed turntables (unmounted ) 
run from $79.50 to $195.45; recording 
mechanisms $175 to $215. Console cab- 
inets for mounting these components cost 
$129; a portable carrying case is $59. 


WIRE RECORDERS 


Air-King Model A750 ($129.50) ( Air- 
King Products Co., Inc., 1523 68rd St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) is a portable combination 
wire recorder and phonograph reproducer, 
the take-up reel being modified to act as 
the phonograph turntable for records up 
to 12” at 78 rpm. The frequency response 
is 85-5000 cps and the power output about 
1 watt. The wire speed of approximately 
2' per second gives a maximum playing 
time of 1 hour. Rewind speed is 6 times 
playing speed. Can be attached to radio 
receiver, 17% x 18% x 9; shipping wt. 35 lb. 

Wireway ($149.50) «Wire Recording 
Corp. of America, 1831 Halsey St., Brook- 
lyn 27, N. Y.) is a similar portable combin- 
ation wire recorder and phonograph, with 
the addition of a “wireless record player” 
arrangement which makes it possible to 
play back either wire or disc records 
through any radio receiver within 150 feet, 
as well as through its own built-in speaker. 
Leather-covered case; 18 x 11% x 8; 23 lb. 

Wiretone ($149.50) (Molded Insula- 
tion Co., 335 E. Price St., Philadelphia 44, 
Pa.) combines not only a similar wire 
recorder and phonograph, but also a sup- 
erheterodyne radio receiver built into its 
walnut-finish cabinet. The size is 8 x 20 x 
11. The microphone is sold separately for 
$7.50; extra spools of wire at $1.95 for 
% hour, $2.95 for % hour, $4.90 for 1 hour. 

The RCA Wire Recorder (about $135) 
( Radio Corporation of America, RCA Victor 
Div., Camden, N. J.) uses wire enclosed in 
a cartridge so that the wire itself is never 
seen nor touched by the operator, Car- 
tridges (about $12.50 for % hour) can be 
changed in 1 second. Wire speed is con- 
stant. Frequency response 100-4000 cps; 
power output 3 watts. 9% x 12% x 9%; 24% 
Ib. Built-in ventilating fan for cooling. 

Webster Model 80 ($149.50) Webster- 
Chicago Corp., 5622 Bloomingdale Ave., 
Chicago 39, Ill.) weighs 27 lb. and meas- 
ures 17% x 11% x 7% in its carrying case. 


For further information write directly to the 
companies mentioned in this article. 
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Contains 3-tube amplifier and 6” speaker; 
connection for external speaker provided on 
front panel. Maximum playing time one 
hour. A foundation unit consisting of the 
wire mechanism only, for use with your 
own amplifier and accessories, is available 
for a little more than $50. 

Polyphonic Sound (list price $350) 
(Electronic Sound Engineering Co., 4344 
W. Armitage Ave., Chicago, Ill.) combines 
the Webster foundation unit with an am- 
plifier capable of reproducing the range 
from 40 to 12,000 cps with negligible dis- 
tortion, and a 6” speaker said to respond 
up to 10,000 cps. A Jensen dual channel 
speaker is available at additional cost. 

WiRecorder Model PA ($158; requires 
also model A25 amplifier with micro- 
phone and speaker at $79.50) (WiRecorder 
Corp., 7055. Intervale Ave., Detroit 4, 
Mich.) has frequency response flat within 
5 db from 70 to 7000 cps. Wire speed 24” 
per second. Power output 5 to 7 watts. 
Wire is automatically released from head 
in rewinding, in order to prevent wear. 
Recorder and amplifier are mounted in 
matching cases, 12 x 10 x 10. 

The Peirce Dictation Wire Recorder 





Tape Recorders: 
Magnesonic, Soundmirror BK-401. 


(about $450) ( Peirce Wire Recorder Corp., 
1828 Sherman Ave., Evanston, Ill.) is a 
well-designed and substantially built port- 
able weighing about 30 lb. The response 
is flat between 150 and 5000 cps, and the 
distortion and noise are low. Wire speed is 
2%’ per second; rewind speed twice as 
fast. Playing time 1 hour. Many accessories 
for varied uses are available. 

Magnetone (Brush Development Co., 
8405 Perkins Ave., Cleveland, O.) uses 
plated brass wire in lengths up to 8 hours. 
Response is 55-7000 cps. Wire speed is 
constant at 24” per second, Rewind speed 
and fast forward (nonplaying) speed is 
15 times playing speed. Weight in carrying 
case, 50 lb. 


TAPE RECORDERS 


Magnesonic ($179.50) (Sound Recorder 
and Reproducer Corp., 5501 Wayne Ave., 
Philadelphia 44, Pa.) appears to be 
thoughtfully designed and engineered. 
Fairly flat response 30-8000 cps (amplifier 











ireway, Wiretone, RCA, WiRecorder, Peirce. 


alone 380-20,000 cps). Output 8 watts, 
which indicates low distortion at operating 
levels. Tape speed 7%” per sec. Playing 
time 80 min. Rewind time 2 min. Fast for- 
ward speed provided for locating passages. 
Table model. 

The Soundmirrors, and the Magnetapes 
which follow, differ from the wire recorder 
and the Magnesonic in requiring re- 
threading of the tape for rewinding. Re- 
threading on these machines is less bother, 
however, than the similar operation on a 
movie projector. 

Soundmirror Model BK-401 ($229.50) 
(Brush) is a 40 lb. table model. Response 
100-5000 cps. Tape speed 7%” per second, 
playing time 30 min. External connections 
for radio and speaker. Has been widely 
used in broadcasting as well as in schools 
and homes since its introduction about a 
year ago. 

Soundmirror Model BK-408 ($367.50) 
(Brush) is mounted in a carrying case, 
and has provisions (interchangeable cap- 
stans) for two tape speeds: 4%” and 7%” 
per sec. The slower speed gives nearly twice 
the playing time with a corresponding de- 
crease in frequency response. Rewind time 
45 sec. Monitor speaker is 6” x 9” oval — 
bigger and better than 6” circular cone. 

Magnetape (Amplifier Corp. of America, 
866-398 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y.) 
is made in ten different models, all using 
a tape driving and rewinding mechanism 
like that of the Brush Soundmirror. Model 
800A ($239) has distortion under 5%, 
response 80-8000 cps, tape speed 7%” per 
sec., playing time 30 min., rewind time 30 
sec, Model 800B ($263) has same playing 
and rewind time, but wider response (70- 
9000 cps) and lower distortion (under 
83%). Model 800E ($312) plays 1 hour at 
a tape speed of 4” per sec. with a re- 
sponse of 80-5000 cps. Model 800F is the 
“high fidelity” version, with a tape speed 
of 15” per sec., playing time 15 min., and 
response 60-12,500 cps. Model 800G 
($351) with two extra capstans at $25 
each gives equivalent to that of 800B, E, 
or F, at your convenience. All these are 
table models. Any of them will be mounted 
in a portable carrying case with a match- 
ing accessory case for $42 additional. 

Magnetape Models 900B to 900G are 
capable of accommodating larger reels of 
tape, giving 3% to 8 hours of continuous 
recording. They are priced from $545 to 
$727. 

Magnetape accessories include the E-Z- 
Cue device for locating parts of a tape 
record, an automatic program timer for 
recording radio broadcasts in your absence, 
and other useful and ingenious gadgets, as 
well as a book called “Elements of Mag- 
netic Tape Recording and 999 Applica- 
tions,” by A. C. Shaney, 25 cents. 
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$3250° 


without miter gage, 
motor, or switch 





Takes any type of blade in any 
size up to 1 inch in width. Maximum 
height under upper guide is 13/2” 


Because it’s engineered for safety, accuracy, and con- 
venience, the new, low priced Delta 20” Wood-cutting 
Band Saw is a practical tool for woodworking instruc- 
tion purposes. And it is available now! 

Delta 20” Band Saw features are among the newest 
and most advanced in the industry — many of them 
exclusive with Delta: 


e To safeguard students, single- maintain proper blade tension 
unit welded steel cabinet com- for each particular job. 
pletely encloses all working - 
parts. Doors provide quick ac- e peter ane, mabe of aluminum, 
cess to wheels and motor. to reduce flywheel action after 
motor is shut off. 
e Adjustable “three-point mount- ® Convenient foot-brake is  pro- 
ings between working parts vided on lower wheel. 
po Ete grea ace ge te @® Motor is mounted in base on 
’ F Pivot bracket which automatically 
© Statically-balanced aluminum provides correct belt-tension. 
wheels are mounted in sealed- @® Dust chute carries away dust 
for-life ball bearings. Adjustable and chips . . . can be attached 
control on upper wheel helps to to dust collector. 


Your nearby Delta distributor can give you further reasons 
why it pays to specify Delta 20” Wood-cutting Band Saws on 
your equipment requisition. See him. Look for his name under 
“Tools” in the classified section of your telephone directory. 


DELTA MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


DELTA ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
tata MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


General Sales Office . 6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 








. LT 
i @ Free Bulletin! Gives ppeeificetions, and 

M | L' A EE y : vi detailed description of Delta 20" Wood- 
‘ “ *Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off cutting Band Saw. There’s a copy 


ready for mailing to you. Request it, 
by coupon below. 












20” x 24” table is rigidly Bolt pearing blade 
i am two bove and 
ly-spaced trunnions. Below fab * cable, are 
tly tiles 45° th microm- 





“ venien 
to right; 12° to left. pny re 0g 
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A weather-resistant rolled bale with leaves locked inside! That 
is rolled hay ...a bale that for the first time sheds rain like 
a thatched roof. Once your hay is in the rolled bale, you 
breathe easy. It’s safe from sudden showers. The bale unrolls 
in a wide, soft, leafy mat, appetizing to livestock; can also 
be fed whole in the feedrack without waste. 

The rolled bale represents a turning-point in haymaking for every 


family farm. Now you can package your own hay—with a home- 
owned one-man field baler, priced to fit the individual farm. 





If hay could be trademarked, Allis-Chalmers would proudly 
place its name on the Rolled Bale. 


ee» Turning Point in 


When blossoms say “ready” and the weather is right, 
that’s when a home-owned Roto-Baler pays off. Hay 
or straw is automatically wrapped with ordinary binder 


tibetan pO 
a ~ aioe ss ‘Soa nl 
The Roto-Baler packages hay more compactly... in race Perens fon, Pra 
sturdy rolled bales that will not buckle...bales that @ lan > 
store in less space and are convenient to handle and 
feed. Thousands of farmers from coast to coast are 


already making hay this better way ... and like it. 


twine costing less than wire or heavy bale twine. 


TRACTOR RAKE . . . the first side-delivery rake and tedder 
Power take-off 


really engineered for tractor power. 
LLIS:‘CHd LMER driven, it has 2 forward reel speeds and 1 reverse 
(for tedding). Ball and roller bearings exclusively 
T i ; ; 


RACTOR DIVISION . MILWAUKEE 1, U.S.A. Controlled steering assures straight windrows. 
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